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NEWLYN HOUSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ISABELS WORK. 



■APA,' said Isabel Davenport, looking up 
from the book she had been reading, or 
seeming to read, for the last half hour, 
* will you speak to Mr Marsden some 
time this week about my having a class in the Sab- 
bath school ?' 

1 1 don't know, Isabel ; I am not sure that you 
ought to take one.' 

■ Oh, papa ! it was mamma's wishj' and Isabel's 
gaze fell, while her eyes filled with tears. 

It was a minute before Mr Davenport replied. 
' I know it, my child i but things are altered since 
then •, and I almost think, Isabel, your duty lies more 
at home now than anywhere else.' 
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*Oh, papa! I do. not think it would make me 
neglect my home duties at all. You know Miss 
Page sees after the children ; and I do so long to do 
something.' 

* And I would have you do something, dear child ; 
only it must be the work that God appoints for you ; 
there is plenty provided for all. As it was your 
dear mother's wish, you shall try this Sabbath school 
plan, and I will speak to Mr Marsden about it to- 
morrow. But remember, Isabel, that home must 
always be the first consideration.' 

' I shall not forget that. Thank you, dear papa ; * 
and Isabel bade Mr Davenport good-night, and re- 
tired to her own room. 

Isabel Davenport was the eldest daughter of a large 
family. She had returned from school but a few 
weeks before our story commences ; but her parents 
did not consider her education on that account by 
any means finished. Mrs Davenport hoped to call 
out the sympathies and affections of her child, by 
making Isabel her companion in her frequent visits 
to the neighbouring poor, and to foster in her all 
gentle and kindly feelings towards her young brother 
and sisters, and to make her a happy and useful 
member of the home circle. 

But alas for all human hopes and plans ! Isabel 
had scarcely returned home when Mrs Davenport 
was seized with fever, which in a few days carried 
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her to the grave, leaving a husband and six mother- 
less children to deplore their loss. But though all 
felt the blow, perhaps to Isabel the loss was the 
greatest. Scarcely turned eighteen, and just enter- 
ing into life, she greatly needed a mother's hand to 
guide, and a mother's loving experience to direct her ; 
instead of which she was suddenly placed in the 
responsible position of the head of her father's house- 
hold, for Mr Davenport was absent most of the day 
at his business in the adjacent town. 

William, the eldest of the family, was, at the time 
of which we are speaking, keeping his terms at Cam- 
bridge, preparatory to his being ordained ; but he had 
been summoned home to receive his mother's last 
farewell, and had not returned, as the long vacation 
was about commencing. Charlie, a boy of fourteen, 
attended a day school in the neighbouring town. 
Lilian and Maude, the next two children, aged 
respectively twelve and eleven, were under the care 
of their governess, Miss Page* while Sophie, the 
household pet, had not yet left the nursery. Between 
Maude and Sophie had come two little ones, a boy 
and a girl, who had both died in their infancy. 

Newlyn House, the home of the Davenports, was 
a pleasant country residence situated about half a mile 
out of the market town of West Enfield. 

When Isabel reached her room after her conver- 
sation with her father, she sat down in a large easy 
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chair by the window, through which the moon was 
quietly shining, and, putting out her light, sank into 
a reverie. And first her thoughts wandered to the 
dear mother whose loss was so recent that she could 
not think of her without a sharp, quick pang of grief ; 
and she resolved, oh how earnestly ! to try to supply 
her place to everybody as much as possible. 

Was it a resolve made in her own strength, or in 
that of a higher Being than herself, and so, likely 
to stand ? We shall see which it was by the events 
which follow. Be that as it may, Isabel was in 
earnest now ; and though her thoughts lingered last 
and longest on the Sabbath-school class she hoped to 
have, and she formed many plans for winning the 
hearts of the poor little children, she had no intention 
of forgetting or neglecting the home duties her father 
had alluded to. 

Mr Davenport mentioned the subject the next day 
to their young vicar, Mr Marsden, who was only too 
glad to give into Isabel's charge a class that had been 
vacant some time ; so Isabel's wish was gratified, and 
she had something to do. 




CHAPTER II. 



THE NEGLECTED LESSON. 



IILIAN, this is the third time I have had 
to speak to you about your lesson with- 
in the last quarter of an hour. I do 
wish you would pay more attention ! ' 
' Indeed, Miss Page, I cannot learn it,' replied 
Lilia n with a sigh, as she listlessly took up the book 
lying in her lap. 

' You have not been trying. You have been 
dreaming away a whole hour, when half of it would 
have been quite sufficient for your lesson. I am 
ashamed of you, Lilian.' 
Lilian's eyes filled. 

* I am sure it is very difficult. May I not leave it 
until to-morrow ?' 

' Have you been trying to understand and learn it, 
Lily ? if you can tell me truly that you have, you 
may leave it,' 
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But Lilian could not ; so she said nothing, only 
looked sorrowful, and perhaps a little sullen. 

' There, Miss Page/ exclaimed Maude, * I have 
finished writing my copy.' 

* Very well, Maude, then you may put all your 
books away. It is time to give up the lessons now.' 

' And may not I too, Miss Page ?* asked Lilian, 
pleadingly. 

* No, Lily. I am very sorry you are obliged to 
stay in, but it is your own fault ; and I really cannot 
pass over your carelessness and inattention this time. 
I am going to my own room to write letters ; and 
when you have learnt this unfortunate piece of natu- 
ral history, you may come up and say it to me 
there.' 

Miss Page was about to leave the room, when the 
door opened, and Isabel entered. 

* Come, children, are all the lessons done ? I am 
going to drive to Killington Hall ; and you may both 
go with me, if Miss Page tells me you have been 
good.' 

Lilian sprang up, and looked eagerly at her 
governess. 

' I am quite ready/ said Maude ; ' I have been 
very good/ 

* That is your opinion, Maude/ said Isabel with 
a smile ; * I must hear what Miss Page says.' 

' Yes, Maude has behaved very well, I am glad to 
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say. But Lilian cannot go, she has not finished her 
lessons.' 

* As usual ! Oh fie, Lily !* 

' Oh, Isabel, must I really stay at home ?' 

' Of course you must. You know I never inter- 
fere with Miss Page's arrangements.' 

'Then can't you wait until to-morrow, please, 
Isabel ? I do so want to see Edith Morley, for she 
promised the other day, when we met her in Enfield, 
to show us the new puzzle her papa bought her in 
London.' 

' Well, I cannot help that, Lily ; you should have 
learnt your lessons properly, and then you could have 
gone. Come, Maude, run and put on your things, 
or we shall scarcely be back again by tea-time.' 

Isabel did not invite Miss Page to accompany them. 
She was almost a stranger to her ; for though she 
had been the children's governess for some years, yet 
Isabel had seen but little of her, for she had always 
been away during the vacations ; and Isabel had not 
as yet tried to make a friend and companion of her. 

Miss Page had left the room before Lilian's plead- 
ings were ended ; but Isabel did not yield to them. 

' Oh, I shall never never learn this horrid lesson ! * 
exclaimed Lilian. ' Isabel, do explain it to me. I 
ean't understand it, indeed I can't.' 

But Isabel had gone away ; and if she heard the 
words through the half-open door, she took no 
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notice of them ; and Lilian threw the book on the 
floor, and burst into a torrent of tears. 

Maude peeped into the schoolroom on her way 
down stairs. 

* Never mind, lily ; I'll tell you all about it when 
I come back.' 

* Yes, but I wanted to see for myself/ said Lilian 
sorrowfully. 

*I am very glad I did my lessons so well,' 
whispered Maude to herself, as she tripped away 
in answer to Isabel's call. 

Lilian felt very downhearted as she heard the 
carriage drive off. She took up her book, and seating 
herself in the wide low window, tried to learn her 
lesson 5 but the blinding tears prevented her seeing 
the words. 

* Heigho ! my Lily of the valley, is that you ? 1 
thought you were all gone, for I heard the carriage 
drive off just now.' 

Lilian recognised her brother William's voice ; but 
she still kept her head bent over her book. One hand 
was laid on her shoulder through the open window, 
and the other raised her face so that he could see it. 

' What ! crying, Lily ? how is this ? won't the 
lilies grow without rain ?' 

Lilian's tears fell faster ; but she made no answer. 
William sprang in and sat down beside her. 

* Now, lily, what is all this trouble ?' 
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' Oh, it is only that Miss Page said I was to stay 
in, because I had not learned my lesson ; and I did 
so want to go to Killington/ 

' How was it that the lesson was not done in time ?* 

' It was difficult.* 

' More so than usual ?' 

' Yes, I think so ; but I suppose I could have 
learnt it, if I had tried very hard/ 

' Suppose you try " very hard " now, and see what 
can be done ?' 

' But I want to talk to you, Willie/ 

'That must come afterwards. Come, show me 
what this difficult lesson is/ 

Lilian pointed to the half page in her book. 

' What ! is that all that has kept you at home ? 
how long have you been over it ? * 

'More than an hour/ replied Lilian in a low 
tone, for she was beginning to be ashamed of her- 
self. 

' You can learn it in a quarter of an hour/ said 
William quietly, but decidedly. ' Let us read it over 
together, and then, perhaps, we can overcome the 
difficulties/ 

But Lilian could not find any when she read it 
attentively aloud. 

' I will try to learn it, indeed, if you will promise 
not to go away, Willie/ 

* I will stay here until you have finished, if that is 
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within any reasonable time/ replied William, draw- 
ing a newspaper from his pocket. 

With one hand in her brother's, Lilian went very 
contentedly to work. She gave her whole attention 
now to the unfortunate lesson j for she liked a talk 
with William even better than going to Killington, 
and it was only by getting through her task that she 
could have it. Before the quarter of an hour had 
expired, she sprang away and ran upstairs to Miss 
Page. The lesson was repeated perfectly. 

' And why could not this have been done at the 
proper time, Lily?' said Miss Page. 'I am sorry 
you have been disappointed of your drive this after- 
noon ; but I hope you will be taught by it to be more 
attentive in future.' 

* I will try, indeed, Miss Page/ 

William was still in the schoolroom when Lilian 
returned. He threw down the paper, and she nestled 
eagerly to her favourite place at his side, her head 
resting on his shoulder, and his arm thrown round her. 

* Now, Lily, this most difficult lesson has been got 
through in quarter of an hour, when you set to 
work in earnest ; so all the other time spent over it 
was wasted.' 

'No, I don't think it was wasted,' replied Lilian, 
eager to defend herself from the charge. 'Miss 
Page said I was dreaming ; but I was not — I was 
thinking.' 
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' You know you are given to dreaming, Miss Lily; 
so it was not such a very unlikely thing as the tone 
of your voice seemed to imply. What were you 
thinking about ?' 

Lilian hid her face on h'13 shoulder ere she 
answered. 

' I was thinking about mamma.' 

William's light mood vanished instantly. He bent 
down and kissed the half-hidden cheek. 

' And what were you thinking about mamma, 
dear Lily ?' 

' Oh, all that I could remember about her/ replied 
Lilian in a choking voice ; ' and I was wishing so 
much that I was like her.' 

' Yes, lily dear ; we must all wish that. But we 
must do something more than wish, we must try to 
follow the good example she has left us ; try to 
follow our Saviour as she did, and then we may 
hope to join her again, never more to part.' 

Thick sobs from Lilian was all the answer he 
received. 

'Lily/ William went on after a pause, 'do you 
think, if mamma had been here, she would have 
had her little daughter do wrong, even to think of 
her ?' 

' Do wrong ?' said Lilian inquiringly, raising her 
head. 

' Yes ; neglect her duties ?* 
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4 Oh ! my lesson you mean ; but that is not a duty, 
Willie/ 

* Oh, yes ! it is ; learning lessons is one of your 
chief duties at present, Lily. God has given it you 
to do, and He expects you to do it for Him ; and 
therefore He is not pleased when you put it off, or 
idle away the time that ought to be spent in gaining 
knowledge. lily, will you try for his sake to over- 
come this bad habit of procrastination ?' 

'What is that?' 

' Putting off till another time what ought to be 
done at once.' 

' Oh, I do try very hard sometimes, Willie ; and 
I always mean to do just what I ought ; but somehow 
other things come into my head, and I forget all 
about my lessons. I did so this afternoon.' 

' That is not right, dear lily ; but you know where 
to seek for help : God is willing to give it if you ask 
Him. May the promise truly belong to you which 
is given to " him that overcometh." ' 

The grasp of Lilian's arm round his neck tightened, 
but spoken answer there was none. Suddenly she 
started up, for a stray curl that was waving in the 
wind was violently pulled, and turning round she 
saw Charlie. 

* Ha ! ha ! I thought I should startle you. The 
house seems deserted. I have been round and round, 
and can find nobody ; but I saw a few curls through 
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the window, and I knew they could belong to no 
head but yours, lily/ 

* Suppose you put on your hat, Lily/ said William, 
' and we will walk down as far as the gate, and see 
if papa or the others are coming.' 

The talk with William, and the pleasant turn after- 
wards, had taken away all Lilian's feeling of disap- 
pointment, and she met Maude on her return with a 
bright, happy face. 

' Papa has not come yet ; so you can tell me all 
about it, Maude/ she said, as she followed her sister 
to their room. 

* There is not much to tell/ replied Maude, throw- 
ing her hat on the floor and herself into a chair. 

' That is like one of my untidy habits !' said Lilian, 
picking up the hat and putting it away. ' Come, 
Maude, have you nothing to say ?' 

' Oh, lily, I wish Sir Edgar Morley was my 
papa ! • 

' Oh, Maude, how can you say so ? Surely you 
would not change our dear, good, kind papa for any 
one!' 

' No ; of course not. I love papa as much as you 
do, Lily ; but I mean, I wish he was in Sir Edgar's 
place. Edith has everything she has the least bit of 
wish for. Isabel says she is spoilt ; but I know I 
should like to be spoilt in the same way ! ' 

* Did she show you the puzzle ?' 
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* Oh yes ; and a great many more pretty things. 
The playroom has been fresh done up since we were 
there.' 

' Did you tell her why I did not go ? ' asked Lilian, 
after a pause. 

* Yes, of course.' But Maude did not say she had 
told it without being asked. 

' Hark ! there is the tea-bell, Lily, and your hair 
is so rough. I am sure if you go down with it in 
that way, Isabel will send you back again.' 

Maude ran down, and Lilian was left alone. She 
quickly put her hair straight, and then she stood for 
a minute by the window ; — one swift, earnest cry 
went up heavenward for help to overcome her faults, 
and then she too went down stairs to tea. 




CHAPTER III. 



—A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 



■SABEL grew very fond of her class at the 
Sabbath school 5 and the nine little girls 
who composed it became very much at- 
tached to her. She had also begun to 
go amongst the poor a little, for Mrs Davenport had 
been a kind friend to them ; and it was Isabel's ambi- 
tion to tread in her mother's steps. So that, what 
with receiving visitors and returning calls, and carry- 
ing on two or three of her school accomplishments, 
she was pretty well occupied, and had no time for 
entering into the little cares and pleasures of ' the 
children,' as she always called the younger ones. 

One morning she was very happily engaged in the 
breakfast-room, preparing the notes of her lesson for 
the following Sabbath, when Charlie rushed in, in his 
usual boisterous manner. 

' Oh ! Isabel, I want you to do something for me. 
Here is a great hole in my ball, and the stuffing will 
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come out. Will you sew it up for me ? There's a 
good sister.' 

'No, I cannot now ; I am very busy. And you must 
run away, Charlie, for you disturb me. If you leave 
your ball on the table, I will do it some time to-day/ 

' Some time to-day ! Oh ! I want it done now. 
I want to play with it before school-time. Come, 
Isabel, it won't take you a minute.' 

' You must ask Susan to do it for you, then, for I 
cannot just now. I am very busy, so don't say 
another word/ 

' Susan ! as if Susan could do it ! She would 
make a fine mess of it ; and I want it done neatly. 
Please do it, Isabel/ 

' I have told you I will do it, Charlie, if you leave 
it here ; but I have something far more important to 
attend to now : so run away, there's a good boy, and 
don't trouble me any more, for I cannot be inter- 
rupted with any more nonsense/ 

And Charles did go away, shutting the door after 
him with a force that made itself heard through the 
whole house. His next resort was the schoolroom, 
where Lilian and Maude were sitting by the table, 
which was almost covered with scraps of gaily- 
coloured ribbons and silks. He came up to them, 
and leaned both elbows on the table. 

' Are you two too busy to do a kindness for a 
fellow ?' 
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' No,' replied Lilian, looking up -, * what is it you 
want, Charlie?' 

4 1 want this hole in my ball sewn up. If you will 
get some strong cotton, lily ' 

But he was interrupted by an angry exclamation 
from Maude. 

' Oh, Charlie, just look what you are doing ! You 
are crushing that beautiful piece of blue silk with 
your arms ; you have quite spoilt it ; do move away ! ' 

' Who cares for your trumpery things ? ' replied 
Charlie, angry in his turn. 

' They are not trumpery, any more than your ball. 
We are busy patching, and we have some valuable 
bits here.* 

' Valuable bits ! I should just think so ! Valuable 
to be put in the fire, — nothing better !' 

Maude's colour rose. 

' You know nothing about it, Charlie ; and you 
have no right to say Such things.' 

' Yes, I have ; quite as much right as Isabel has 
to call my ball nonsense.' 

Maude's temper was thoroughly roused ; and there 
is no knowing how long the war of words would 
have continued, but that Lilian, who had been mend- 
ing the ball all this time, pronounced it finished. 

' I am going out as soon as we have put away our 
things, Charlie, and then we will play with it to- 
gether, if you like.' 

2 
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' That's right, lily, do/ 

But when Lilian turned again to the table, Maude 
was very summarily disposing of the scraps by sweep- 
ing them all into a bag, with the remark, ' It is no 
use trying to make anything pretty, when our things 
get so spoilt/ 

Lilian thought she was spoiling them far more 
than Charlie had done ; but she wisely forbore to 
say so. 

' Are you not coming out too, Maude ?' she said, 
seeing that Maude had taken a book and was settling 
herself to read. 

' No/ was the short, rather cross reply ; and Lilian 
went away, leaving Maude the sole possessor of the 
schoolroom. It was not for long, however; for 
William, who was passing the door, looked in, and 
seeing Maude alone, came up to her. One glance at 
her face told him that something had occurred to 
ruffle her temper, — that was no uncommon thing. 
Maude's temper was easily ruffled ; but he took no ap- 
parent notice of it, only said, ' Is your book too inte- 
resting for you to leave it, Maude ? You said your 
rose-tree had one rose on it nearly out ; will you 
come and show me it ?' 

'Oh, it is quite out this morning, Willie/ replied 
Maude, eagerly throwing down the book ; ' but 
would you really like to see it ? I asked Isabel w 
come yesterday, but she said she did not care/ 
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' I should not have asked you to show me it if I 
had not wished to see it, Maude ; so let us go/ 

The rose-tree was a great pet of Maude's. It was 
a cutting given her the previous summer by Edith 
Morley, from a rare tree growing in the Killington 
gardens. She had had a great deal of trouble in 
rearing it ; but it was fairly growing now, and the 
first flower was just opening. 

William admired it as much as Maude could wish, 
and then they talked of other things in Maude's gar- 
den ; and when, by degrees, William brought her 
round to where Charlie and Lilian were still playing, 
all her ill-humour had vanished, and she could meet 
Charlie quite cheerfully. Lilian resigned her place 
to her sister, and was turning towards the house, 
when she was met by Susan the nursemaid. 

' Oh, Miss Lilian, I have been seeking you 
What have you done with the nursery scissors 
please ? I want them to cut out a new frock for 
little Miss Sophie ; and I can't find them anywhere.' 

€ The nursery scissors, Susan ? Why, I have not 
had them.' 

4 Yes, Miss Lilian ; you borrowed them two or 
three days since, — don't you remember ?' 

' Oh yes, I do remember now ; it was the day 
before yesterday. I got them to cut the stiff paper 
for the cover of the book you and I were putting our 
dried ferns into, Charlie,' 
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4 Well, it is not my fault they are lost ; I know 
nothing about them/ said Charlie. 

' No, of course not. But I could be almost sure 
that I took them back. Have you looked in the 
drawer, Susan ?' 

' Over and over again, Miss Lilian. I have turned 
all the things out ; they are not there.' 

' Perhaps some one else has had them since.' 

' No, dear, I think not. I haven't seen them since 
you took them.' 

' I am very sorry,' replied Lilian, with a perplexed 
look ; ' I must come in and look for them.' 

Lilian was very sorry, for she had meant to try to 
be more careful and thoughtful, and here she was as 
bad as ever ; and she regretted especially that William 
should have heard of her carelessness. She ran up 
into the nursery, and began searching in the drawer 
where the scissors ought to have been, though Susan 
repeatedly assured her that she had looked there. 
She had had everything out, and put them back 
tidily ; but when Lilian left it, all was in disorder. 
Every nook and corner of the nursery was turned 
out by Lilian's eager fingers, but no scissors appeared ; 
and then she went flying down stairs to the school- 
room, hoping to find them there. At the door she 
met Isabel. 

' What a careless child you are, Lily ! Have you 
not found them yet ?' 
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•No,' replied Lilian sorrowfully. 'I cant tell 
wherever they can be, and it is just school-time.' 

' You must take Susan my scissors, lily ; she 
must not be stopped in her work ; and when you 
have finished your lessons you really must find 
them. You have probably thrown them down some- 
where, and forgotten all about them.' 

Lilian's lessons were but imperfectly performed 
that morning, for she was thinking of the lost scissors, 
and wondering what had become of them. Suddenly, 
however, there came into her mind the remembrance 
of her conversation with William : this was not at- 
tending to her duties to let her thoughts wander in 
this way. She took up her book and began vigorously 
to apply herself, and Miss Page was surprised at the 
change in her pupil towards the end of the studies. 

€ If you would always learn your lessons as well 
as you have done this last hour, lily, both you and 
I should be better satisfied with the progress you 
would make. I wish, dear child, you would strive 
to conquer these idle, careless habits ; if you do not 
while you are young, you will find them a great 
trouble when you are older.' 

* I always mean to try, Miss Page/ said Lilian 
earnestly ; ' but somehow I forget when the time 
comes.' 

' I am never careless and lose things like Lily — am 
I, Miss Page ?' 
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' Perhaps not, Maude ; but you have other, perhaps 
graver faults, which need correcting.' 

Maude raised her eyebrows in astonishment, but 
said nothing ; she had quite forgotten the ill-temper 
she had shown that morning. 

Having put away her books, Lilian proceeded to 
search the schoolroom, as she had done the nursery. 
Maude did not offer to help her, but went out and 
left her to do it. When Miss Page went in half an 
hour afterwards, the contents of two or three of the 
shelves, and all the closets and drawers, were strewn 
upon the floor. 

' Oh, Lily, Lily, what an untidy room ! Pray, 
put all these things in their places as quickly as 
possible/ 

' I am looking for the scissors, Miss Page/ replied 
Lilian, without turning round. 

' Yes, dear ; but you might look in one place at a 
time, and not leave everything in this way.' 

' I can't find them, Miss Page,' said Lilian, look- 
ing up. 

Miss Page caught sight of a tear, and she took 
compassion on the child, and said kindly, ' I do not 
think they are here, Lily. I will help you to put 
all these things in their places, and then you shall 
go and ask Rachel if she has seen anything of 
them.' 

But no, Rachel knew nothing about the lost scissors i 
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so Lilian was obliged to give up the search in despair, 
and tell Isabel she could not find them. 

Her sister scolded her, and told her she was a 
naughty, careless child, and must not be trusted 
with anything again. As Lilian was coming from 
the drawing-room, after speaking to Isabel, she met 
William, 
x ' Oh, Willie, I cannot find them ! * she exclaimed. 

* Well, dear, you must wait ; perhaps they will be 
turning up in some out-of-the-way corner, where no 
one expects to find them.* 

William spoke cheerfully, for he saw Lilian was 
downhearted about her fault and its consequences ; 
he meant to brighten her 1 little, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

The next day, when the children were playing in 
the garden, and Lilian had forgotten all about the 
scissors, the gardener came up to them with a rusty 
pair in his hand. 

4 Be these what you lost t'other day, Miss Lilian ? 

' Oh yes, David, you kind, good man ; to be sure 
they are !' exclaimed Lilian, springing towards him , 
' where did you find them ? ' 

' On the lawn, Miss Lilian, under the weeping ash.' 

' Oh yes, of course ! I remember all about it 
now •, how foolish I was not to think of it before ! 
I was sitting there cutting the paper, when papa 
called me to help him to water the greenhouse, and 
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I must have thrown them down and forgotten them. 
Thank you, David/ 

' I's well pleased to get you out of trouble, Miss 
Lilian/ replied David with a good-humoured smile ; 
' I'm thinking you're often in it for this same thing.* 

* Yes, I know I am, David ; I wish I was not.' 

4 There's One above can help you in little things 
as well as in great, Miss Lilian/ said the old man 
reverently. * You haven't forgotten that, I reckon ?' 

' No/ replied Lilian with a bright look. 

' Miss Lilian, ye won't mind an old man like me 
speaking to you in that way. I knowed your mamma 
when she wasn't higher than the table. You are 
growing like her in looks, and I want you to be like 
her in other things too.' 

' Thank you, David ; I wish I was.' 

' I am not like her/ thought Lilian, as she walked 
slowly towards the house ; but oh ! I will try to be.' 

Then came a thought of Him whom her mother 
had followed ; and Lilian breathed an earnest prayer 
that she might grow more and more like the gentle 
and loving Saviour. 

The scissors were taken to Isabel, who pronounced 
them spoilt, and fit for no further use ; but by dint 
of the cook's rubbing, they were restored to the 
nursery drawer almost as bright and clean as ever. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ALICE BLA 



■ERE, papa, here are the letters !' exclaimed 
Maude, as she danced into the break- 
fast-room one morning with them in her 
hand. ' Here are three for you, and the 
Times newspaper ; but I don't mean you to have 
them until you have given me a kiss for each ! So 
there, papa.' 

' Come here, then, you rogue,' replied Mr Daven- 
port good-hamou redly, catching her in his arms, 
and giving the required kisses. 

* There, you may have the letters, papa j but the 
newspaper is large — I ought to have two more for it." 
1 You may keep it for the present then, Maude. 
I have enough to occupy me here until breakfast- 
time.' 

But Maude threw her arms round his neck, and 
giving him half-a-dozen of her sweetest kisses, as 
she said, laid the paper on the table, and ran away. 
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Mr Davenport was still engaged with his letters 
when Isabel summoned him to the breakfast-table ; 
but he put them away, and outwardly all interest 
in their contents ; for he made it a point of talking 
cheerfully and pleasantly with his children during 
the morning meal, as he had not much intercourse 
with them during the rest of the day. 

When breakfast was over, and Mr Davenport and 
Isabel were left in the room alone, he called her to 
him. 

' I want to speak to you, Isabel, before I go.' 

' Very well, dear papa, I am ready to listen/ 

' I hava had a letter this morning from my 
brother-in-law, Captain Blair, and it is on a subject 
which concerns you as well as me. You remember 
your Uncle Blair, Isabel ?' 

' Oh yes, papa ; I remember him and my aunt 
being here when Alice was a little baby/ 

4 It is about Alice that he has written. You know 
since her mother's death, eight years ago, Alice has 
been living with her grandparents ; but her papa 
thinks they are spoiling her. He writes, " My kind 
parents are too indulgent towards my little girl, and 
will, I fear, spoil her. I, as you know, have been 
appointed to the command of H.M.S. Mercury, and 
I am on the eve of sailing for China, so that I can- 
not* look after her. My purpose in writing to you 
'is to ask you to take her, and to allow her to pursue 
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her studies under her cousins' governess. I know 
I am making a bold request ; but I feel sure your 
kindness will excuse it, and that you will accede to 
it if you can, I can think of no other plan for my 
child : sending her to school is out of the question. 
Besides, I am sure you will firmly and kindly strive 
to correct her faults for her dear mother's sake." 
What do you say to this proposal, Isabel ?' 

' That I shall be very glad for her to come, papa ; 
and I am sure I will try to make her good and happy.' 

€ I am afraid you have too much on your hands 
already, my child. What with your housekeeping 
department, and the youngsters, and your poor 
people, you must be very fully occupied.' 

Isabel's expression changed. 

* Papa, I hope you do not think I have neglected 
anything ; I have tried to study your comfort in 
every way. Have I not succeeded ?' 

* Certainly, my child. I did not mean to imply 
that your conduct towards me was deficient. I want 
for nothing that you can supply. The sweet com- 
panionship and intercourse I enjoyed for so many 
years with her who is gone can be replaced by 
nothing earthly. What I meant was this, — can you 
bestow sufficient time and care and thought to do 
your part in training Alice if she comes ?' 

' Yes, papa, I think I can.' 

4 Very well, then, we will take her. But let us 
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remember that we can do nothing without God's 
blessing on our efforts. May He grant that this 
little motherless child may be led by our loving 
teaching and example to serve and follow Him. 
Now, call Miss Page ; we must hear what she says 
about it.' 

' Oh, papa, cannot we decide without consulting 
her ?• 

' Certainly not. You would surely never think of 
giving her another pupil without even asking her con- 
sent !' 

Isabel thought that was quite unnecessary ; how- 
ever she went for her. Miss Page was very willing 
to receive Alice ; so Mr Davenport sat down and 
wrote to Captain Blair, assuring him of his perfect 
readiness to agree to his proposal, and then set off 
to his daily business at the bank. When he was 
gone, Isabel joined the younger ones in the garden, 
and told them of the expected addition to the family 
party. 

* You must try, dears, to make our little cousin 
comfortable and happy in her new home, for you 
know she has no mother.' 

' Like us/ added Lilian softly. 

' When is Alice coming, Isabel ? ' inquired Maude. 

' I do not know exactly. I believe papa said that 
Willie would go for her before Uncle Blair set sail j 
so I should think she will be here in a few days. 9 
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When Isabel left them, the children naturally 
began to talk about their cousin, whom none of them 
in the least remembered. 

4 1 wish she was not coming ! • said Charlie. * If 
it had been a boy now, I should have been glad 
enough, but being a girl, she will be a regular 
muff; and, besides, we have plenty of girls in the 
house, I think; — don't you, Maude?' he added, 
with a sly glance at his sister. 

Maude drew herself up. 

' You don't know how to appreciate girls, Charlie,' 
she said coldly. 

' Don't I ? then perhaps your ladyship will be 
kind enough to teach me.' 

' Charlie, don't,' whispered Lilian ; ' you know 
how it annoys her.' 

' I don't think I shall like Alice being here,* 
remarked Maude after a pause ; ' shall you, Lily ? ' 

' Oh yes, indeed I hope so,' replied Lilian 
eagerly ; ' because you know, Maude, if we dis- 
liked it ever so much, it would make no difference. 
I mean to love Alice, and try to make her happy, as 
Isabel said, and so will we all — won't we ?' 

Lilian threw her arms round Maude's neck as 
she spoke, and kissed her affectionately ; but she 
wondered at the cold manner in which Maude re- 
ceived her embrace. It was explained by her words 
a minute afterwards. 
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' You will get to love Alice better than me. I am 
afraid, lily/ 

' Indeed ! indeed ! Maude darling ! you must not 
think that, for it can never be. I shall love Alice, I 
hope ; but she can never come between you and me, 
Maude. I have a larger heart than you think,' she 
added, with a smile ; ' indeed it feels so big just 
now, that it could almost take in all the world ; so, 
surely, there will be room for Alice without turning 
out any one else! So promise me, dear Maude, 
you will never think such a naughty thought again, 
for it is quite impossible.' 

Maude's promise was given as they hastened to 
the schoolroom, in answer to Miss Page's summons. 

The few days that intervened before Alice's arrival 
were spent by Isabel and Miss Page in making ar- 
rangements for her reception. A small room open- 
ing out of the one occupied by Lilian and Maude 
was to be Alice's ; and, at Lilian's request, a little 
book-shelf, like the one in their own room, was put 
up there, on which she and Maude placed several 
of their own favourite books, that Alice might not 
see it empty when she came. 

Early in the next week William set off to bring 
her ; and as Linton, the home of Mr and Mrs Blair, 
was a long day's journey from Enfield, he purposed 
being away two nights, and so arriving at home 
again on the Thursday evening. That Thursday 
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was eagerly looked forward to by the children ; for, 
though Maude and Charlie would not own that they 
wished it were here, they were perpetually wonder- 
ing what Alice would be like, and whether they 
should be fond of her. 

At length the day came, and apart from the plea- 
sure of welcoming Alice, Lilian, at least, was glad 
at the prospect of so soon seeing William •, for 
though he had been gone but two days, to her it 
seemed a very long time. 

At dinner that day, Isabel said, 'I am going to 
drive into Enfield to meet the train this evening, and 
I would take you children with me ; but I am afraid 
there will not be room in the carriage in returning 
for you both, so I must only take one : which must 
it be?' 

* The one who does the lessons best this after- 
noon/ said Maude, confident which that would be. 

' No, no, Maude ; lessons have nothing to do 
with it. I think it must be you, Lily, as you are the 
eldest.' 

'Oh, thank you, Isabel,' replied Lilian eagerly, 
and then added, ' but Maude can go instead if she 
likes.' 

* Oh no/ said Maude, ' I don't mind ; I shall see 
Alice soon enough, I dare say.' 

Perhaps Isabel had another reason than the one 
she gave for choosing Lilian. She instinctively felt 
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that, of the two, Lilian would be more likely to 
receive the little motherless stranger tenderly and 
affectionately. 

* I want you to come, Lily,* said Isabel, as Lilian 
was leaving the room, ' for Alice will probably like 
to be met by some one near her own age ; but we 
must expect her to be rather shy at first, and to 
cling most to Willie. Besides/ she went on with a 
smile, ' I suspect you will be glad to go for some 
other reason, — you will see Willie a few minutes 
sooner ! ' 

' Oh yes, I shall be very pleased to see him back 
again.' 

It was not often that Isabel was so considerate ot 
the children's little pleasures. 

Lilian's lessons that afternoon were got through as 
quickly as possible, that she might be quite ready by 
the time Isabel had fixed to start, which was some- 
what early, as she had two or three little things to 
do in Enfield before going to the station. Lilian had 
her hat on at least ten minutes before the carriage 
came up to the door, and was very uneasy lest they 
should not be in time, as, unfortunately, Isabel had a 
visitor just then, and could not leave her. 

'We shall be late, — I am sure we shall, Miss 
Page. Is it not tiresome of Miss Cardigan to come 
just now?' 

* It is a little trying, I must own, lily ; but there 
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is plenty of time yet ; the train will not be due for 
three-quarters of an hour.' 

' Oh ! but you know we have something to do in 
the town." 

* I wish you would keep still, Lily,' said Maude 
petulantly ; ' how is it possible I can write when you 
keep shaking the table so V 

' 1 will run up to one of the attic windows, and 
look if I see anything of the train, and then I shall 
be out of the way, Maude.' 

* You need not do that, Lily,* said Miss Page, 'for 
you are not at all likely to see it yet/ 

However, Lilian went, and was still there when 
Isabel called to her to make haste and come. She 
came flying down stairs, giving a great jump from 
the fifth step to the floor, and nearly losing her 
balance in consequence ; and then, in her haste, she 
came in contact with Johnson, the waiting-maid, who 
was bringing the umbrellas to put into the carriage ; 
the handle of one of them somehow caught Lilian's 
dress, and tore off a great piece of the crape. 

'There, Miss Lilian,* exclaimed Johnson, 'look 
what you have done ! you should come down gently ; 
more haste, least speed.' 

Lilian looked down ruefully at her dress. 

* Oh dear ! oh dear ! what shall I do ?* she 
tighed. 

4 Come, come, lily/ called Isabel from the car- 

8 
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riage, ' what are you staying there for ? That tire- 
some Miss Cardigan has kept me so long that we 
shall hardly have time for what I want to do.' 

* I have torn my dress against the umbrellas,' said 
Lilian, coming forward and showing the dilapida- 
tions. 

' Oh dear, child, what a pity ! I am afraid I can- 
not wait for you to change it, and you cannot go in 
that plight.' 

* Then I must stay/ said Lilian, trying to speak 
cheerfully ; ' it is my own fault. But cannot Maude 
go instead?' she added, as Miss Page and Maude 
came into the hall to learn the cause of the delay. 

' It would take Maude as long to get ready as for 
you to change your frock, and I really cannot wait 
any longer.' 

But while she was speaking, Lilian had slipped off 
her jacket and hat, and begged Maude to put them 
on, as they would do quite as well as her own. So 
that Maude was ready in no time almost, and stepped 
into Lilian's place, condoling with her as she did so, 
though secretly glad of the accident that had caused 
her to have the drive instead of her sister. 

* I am very sorry you are obliged to stay at home, 
Lily dear,' said Miss Page kindly, as they went back 
to the schoolroom together ; * it was very unfortunate 
that you should tear your dress just now.' 

' It was my own fault, Miss Page, so I ought no* 
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to grumble. There was a little piece off, or most 
likely it would not have caught.* 

' What ! that piece I told you to sew on two or 
three days ago V 

' Yes. I did not do it then, for I was reading a 
very interesting book which I wanted to finish, and 
I forgot it afterwards.* 

"' Duty first, and then pleasure, Lily ; don't forget 
that. Now, go and change your dress, and we will 
see what can be done towards mending that one.* 

Lilian brought it down with a very woe-begone 
face ; but Miss Page smilingly took it from her, and 
beneath her quick fingers the crape was soon sewn 
on again as fast as ever. 

'Thank you, Miss Page/ said Lilian gratefully, 
when it was finished ; ' I should have been three 
times as long over it myself.' 

' I suppose your sister would have wished you to 
mend it yourself, Lily ; but you will be more careful 
another time, I know.* 

' Indeed, I will try to be.* 

Lilian tried to speak cheerfully and contentedly, 
that she might not show how much she felt the dis- 
appointment ; but she really did feel it, as she had 
been looking forward with much pleasure to being 
one of the first to meet Alice. 

' Miss Page,' she said, looking up suddenly a 
quarter of njj Jiqujt afterwards, 'do you think we 
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might have tea out of doors to-night ? it would be 
so pleasant!' 

* I don't know, indeed, Lily ; you should have 
asked your sister before she went.' 

'But you see I did not think of it till just this 
minute, so I could not. Won't you say we may ?' 

' I see no reason why you should not, as you wish 
it ; but I do not think I can give you leave/ 

' Oh yes, you can, Miss Page ; only just say we 
may, and Johnson and I will have it set in a twinkling.* 

' Very well.' 

.Lilian ran away to help to set the tea-table under 
the trees on the lawn ; for it was always a treat to 
all the children to take tea in the garden, and they 
had not done so once that summer. Lilian rendered 
what assistance she could, chatting merrily to John- 
son the while ; and when all was finished, she looked 
admiringly at their handiwork. 

Then she thought a dish of raspberries would be 
an acceptable addition, and ran off to gather it ; and 
when she had surrounded the crimson fruit with cool 
green leaves, and placed it on the snowy cloth, and 
a glass of flowers in the middle, Lilian thought 
nothing could look prettier or more inviting, and she 
called Miss Page to come and admire it too. And 
then Charlie came from school, and he pronounced 
it ' stunning ;' then he and Lilian went down to the 
gate to watch for the carriage. 
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They had some time to wait ; but at length they 
saw it coming round the corner, and as soon as they 
could distinguish Alice, Charlie took off his cap and 
waved a welcome. They all got out at the gate, and 
let the carriage go round to the yard. 

Lilian put her arms round Alice's neck and kissed 
her affectionately as she stood holding Isabel's hand ; 
and then she went round to William, and putting 
her hand caressingly on his arm, whispered, * Dear 
Willie, I am glad to have you back again/ 

The deep, heartfelt kiss her brother gave her, told 
more of sympathy than words could have done. 

Alice received another warm welcome from Miss 
Page ; and then Lilian and Maude took her upstairs; 
but not before Lilian had whispered to Isabel her 
surprise about tea. She thought a shade of annoy- 
ance passed over her sister's face ; but if it were 
so, no expression was given to it, and Lilian was 
thoroughly rewarded for any trouble she had taken, 
by Mr Davenport calling her to him when she came 
down again, and saying, * I am very glad you have 
done this, Lily ; it was a very good thought, for it 
will make Alice feel more at home with us.' 

And so it did. The novelty of the affair took 
away all constraint, whatever there might have been, 
and Alice was soon laughing and talking as heartily 
and merrily as any of the rest. 

Alice Blair was a sprightly, black-eyed little damsel 
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of eleven years old, without one spark of shyness 
about her. Isabel need not have feared that, for 
Alice was ready to make friends with any and every 
one ; and before bed -time came she might have been 
at Newlyn for months, so much at home did she 
appear, . 




CHAPTER V. 



THE HOLIDAY 



SHBKLIAN was awakened very early the next: 

Ira fl morning, she could not tell how or why 

^KhI at first; but, starting up, she saw a little 

white-robed figure perched at the foot 

of her bed. 

* Oh ! Alice, is that you ? How you startled me I 
It is not nearly time to get up yet.* 

' I know j but I could not sleep, so I came here. 
Talk to me, Lily.' 

Lilian's eyes were fast closing again. 

' I am so sleepy, Alice dear ; do go back to your 
own bed.' 

' No. I shall stay here ; I am tired of being by 
myself.' 

•Then come inside the bed,' replied Lilian, rousing 
up, and making room for her ; ' you will be cold 
there -, and besides, if we talk, we shall wake 
Maude.' 
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But no ; the little lady preferred remaining where 
she was, and there she would stay, and no coaxing 
of Lilian's could make her move. So Lilian had to 
wake up and talk to her •, but the conversation, on 
her side at least, was carried on in whispers lest it 
should disturb Maude. Alice had no such consider- 
ation. She wanted to know all about everything, 
she said. Lilian gave her an outline of each day's 
proceedings; upon which Alice gave her head a 
very decided little shake. 

* That won't do for me. What a long time you 
have for lessons ! Why, at Linton I only had an 
hour in the morning, and not always that when 
grandmamma was poorly or anything;' or *I was 
wilful and would not learn them/ she might have 
added, but did not. 

' Yes ; but, Alice, you will find it different here,' 
was Lilian's reply ; and then she changed the sub- 
ject, and asked Alice about her journey. 

Alice told her all about it, for it had made a good 
deal of impression on her, being the longest she had 
ever taken during her short life. She ended with, 
' I like your brother, he is good/ in much the 
same tone that she would have made the same state- 
ment of a sugar plum ! 

Lilian's eyes sparkled, and she replied eagerly, 
' Oh yes, indeed he is. Dear Willie — he is the best, 
kindest brother ever anybody had. He will be going 
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away before long again, and I shall be so sorry. But 
he is obliged ; he goes to Cambridge to study, for he 
is going to be a clergyman. Perhaps some time, 
when he gets a parish of his own, I shall go to him, 
and we shall both live together in the parsonage. 
We often talk of it, and picture it ; but it is a long 
way off.' 

Ay, it was a long way off indeed ! 

In her eagerness, Lilian had raised her voice, and 
there was an uneasy movement in the other bed, and 
Maude sleepily exclaimed — 

* Oh, dear, what a noise you do make ! What- 
ever are you doing here, Alice ?' 

' Never mind, Maude. You go to sleep, and take 
no notice of us.' 

'It is impossible, when you are talking in that 
way. Do go back to your own room.' 

' No/ replied Alice, resolutely ; * I mean to stay 
here until getting-up time/ 

' Then you must really be quiet, Alice/ said Lilian, 
' for we ought not to disturb Maude.' 

* I will whisper then, Lily ; but I can't hold my 
tongue. It is impossible, as Maude says.' 

So the talk was carried on in whispers, chiefly on 
Alice's side, for Lilian felt that they ought all to be 
asleep, instead of beginning the day so early ; and 
Maude's regular breathing showed that she was soon 
again quietly resting. 
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When Susan came to call the young ladies, she 
was somewhat surprised at the state of things. 

* Why, Miss Blair ! what are you doing here ? go 
back to your own room, — there's a dear. I am sure 
Miss Davenport would not be pleased if she knew 
you were here/ 

But Alice took no more heed than if she had spoken 
to the wind. She went on talking to Lilian about a 
book-mark she had been making. 

' Oh, Susan,' said Maude impatiently, * do take 
her away ! she has been so disturbing me. I have 
scarcely slept at all since five o'clock.* 

* Oh, Maude, how can you say so ! ' exclaimed 
Alice, turning round, * you were only awake for a 
very few minutes. It is Lily that has the most reason 
to complain, for I believe I have persecuted her a bit/ 

* Never mind,' said Lilian, ' only go and get dressed 
now, Alice/ 

* I will, when you have shown me the book-mark 
you told me of. We shall have plenty of time for 
that, and for dressing afterwards/ 

Susan, seeing she could do no good, went away. 

Lilian rose, and throwing on her dressing-gown, 
went to her drawer, expecting to find what Alice 
wished to see. But Lilian's things were never in 
their place, as she found this morning to her cost. 
One after another of her drawers were emptied out 
upon the floor, but no book-mark appeared. 
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* Oh, dear ! I am afraid I have lost it. I am so 
sorry, for I prized it so much, because dear mamma 
helped me to make it. Have you seen anything of 
it, Maude ? ' 

' No, indeed ; how should I ? Your things are 
always going astray, Lily ; but don't look for it any 
more now, you will be late again.' 

* Well, I can't help it ; I must find my book-mark.' 

* Shall I help you to look for it, Lily ?' said Alice. 
'Oh no, Alice, thank you. I suppose I must 

leave it ; ' and with a great sigh she crushed all the 
things into the drawers again. 

Alice went on talking through the open door 
between the two rooms, condoling and wondering 
where the book-mark could be, till Maude turned 
round sharply — 

' Alice, do hush ! Lily, you will be late again, 
and then what will papa say ?' 

' Is Maude always so cross ?' asked Alice abruptly, 
turning to Lilian. 

' No/ replied Lilian, with a smile. 

* I am not cross, Alice ; I only want Lily not to 
be late.' Hark ! there is the prayer-bell, and you 
are not ready, Lily, — the second time this week. 
Come, Alice.' 

Alice offered to remain with Lilian -, but Lilian 
said it was no use two of them being late, and she 
went away after Maude ; and, indeed, Lilian was 
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rather glad to be alone, for there seemed to be no 
quietness where Alice was. When she had finished 
dressing, Lilian proceeded to take all the things out 
of her drawers again, and put them back quite tidily. 
In doing so the lost book-mark came to light -, it had 
been crumpled up into a corner, and the wonder was 
it was not spoilt ; however, it was all right ; and be- 
sides the pleasure of finding it, Lilian had the satis- 
faction of leaving all her drawers in order, which 
was such a rare thing, that she might be excused for 
taking some little pride in it. 

When this was done, Lilian sat down in the 
window to think •, for she knew that she had plenty 
of time, as there were always several minutes be- 
tween prayers and breakfast, and she did not wish to 
be down long before the commencement of the meal. 

Why was it that she was so continually giving way 
to this one fault ? She thought she was in earnest in 
wishing to overcome it, — she was almost sure she 
was ; and yet here she was, as careless as ever ! 
She sat thinking. After a while there came to her 
recollection a conversation she had had with her 
mother long, long before, — it seemed so long since, 
she could scarcely remember it, — about little sins, 
which seem so small and trifling as scarcely to be 
noticed at all, and yet God notices them. Ah ! 
Lilian saw it all now. She felt she had been think- 
ing of this carelessness of hers as a little fault, and 
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that it made no great matter whether it was corrected 
or not. But she knew now that it was a sin against 
God, and that she was transgressing his command- 
ments when she put off duties that she knew ought 
to be done, were they ever so small ; and that, in- 
significant as she had thought it, the Saviour's blood 
was needed to cleanse her from its guilt, and without 
Almighty grace she could not overcome its power. 

Lilian knelt, and besought pardon for the past and 
help for the future ; and then, with a heart lightened 
of its load, she went down stairs. The family were 
just sitting down to breakfast. 

* Better late than never, Miss Lily ! ' was Charlie's 
greeting as she entered the room. * I began to think 

I should not see you before I left for school. I ' 

But a word from his father checked him. 

Lilian coloured as she went up to wish Mr Daven- 
port good morning, and receive the grave kiss he 
gave her. She felt how different it was from his 
usual warm embrace, and it sent her to her seat in 
silence ; nor did she talk much during the whole 
meal. When it was ended, Lilian went away with 
the others ; but in a few minutes she returned, to 
find Mr Davenport alone. She went up to him, 
and putting her arms round his neck, whispered, ' I 
am very sorry, papa.' 

' So am I, Lilian. Why is it, my child, that you 
so often grieve me by your idleness and carelessness ? 
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This is the second time this week that you have 
missed morning prayers ; and it is but a bad example 
to set your little cousin on her first morning. What 
is the reason, Lily ?' 

* It was my untidiness that made me late this morn- 
ing, papa. I was looking for something that I could 
not find.' 

* And that you could not do without, Lily ?* 

* Oh yes, papa, I could have done without it very 
well. It was a book-mark Alice wished to see-, but 
it would have done just as well afterwards ; only I 
wanted to find it, and I did not think about it making 
me late.' 

'No, you did not think ; and it is this thoughtless- 
ness that is so constantly getting you into trouble, 
Lily. Will you not try to overcome it, my child ?' 

* Papa, I do think I have been trying lately, and I 
mean to try very earnestly, and I do hope I shall 
succeed.' 

' By God's grace assisting you, Lily; without that, 
your efforts will be all in vain.' 

* I have been asking for that this morning, papa/ 
replied Lilian in a low voice. 

* That is right, dear child ; may it be granted you. 
And now,' he added, giving her the warm embrace 
he had withheld at breakfast-time, ' suppose we go 
to the schoolroom. I want to speak to Miss Page 
before I leave home.* 
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Lilian, happy in her father's restored favour, took 
his hand, and they went together. It was not often 
that Mr Davenport visited the schoolroom *, and his 
presence there was hailed with a shout by Maude and 
Charlie, who, with Alice, were its occupants. Miss 
Page was not there, but she was soon summoned 
down stairs by the utmost power of Charlie's lungs. 

* Miss Page,' began Mr Davenport, clearing his 
throat as if about to make a set speech, ' I am un- 
accustomed to beg favours, so you must bear with 
me i and, as my clerk, Jackson, would put it, " If I 
say anything contrary to your wish, I hope you will 
pardon me." Dear me, what did I begin with ?' 

'Oh, papa!' exclaimed Maude delightedly, 'you 
cannot get on, — you have broken down, — your 
grand speech has come to nothing ! ' 

4 So it has, Maude. However, what I want to 
say is this, Miss Page : will you give these children 
a holiday in honour of their cousin's coming, that 
they may get to know one another, and settle down 
before lessons begin ?* 

This request was greeted with such a shout of 
applause, that Miss Page's answer was unheard, and 
she had to repeat that she would be very glad to 
grant it. 

4 To-morrow is Saturday,* began Maude. 

4 1 am taught to say will be,' interrupted Charlie 1 
'it is not here yet.* 



\ 
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4 To-morrow is Saturday,* repeated Maude, not in 
the least heeding him. ' I suppose this won't make 
any difference to our regular holiday ?' 

* Of course not,' exclaimed Lilian. 4 Will it, Miss 
Page?' 

4 No ; though it will be two very near together.' 

4 Dear papa, how good you are ! ' exclaimed both 
Lilian and Maude, as they sprang towards him, and 
covered him with kisses. 

4 There ! there ! run away with you both. I dare 
say Miss Page will be very glad to get rid of you for 
a day.' 

4 I am afraid you won't do the same for me as you 
have done for the girls, papa,' said Charlie in a very 
dolorous tone. 

4 No, my boy, I cannot. And it is time both you 
and I were off; so good-bye, children.' 

When the girls were left to themselves, there was 
an eager consultation as to how the holiday was to 
be spent. Before they had come to anything like a 
decision, Lilian heard William's voice calling for her, 
and she ran off to meet him. 

* Where are you, Lily ? Can you spare me a few 
minutes ?' 

'As many as ever you like, Willie, dear. Papa 
has begged us a holiday ; so our time is our own.' 

* Come into the breakfast-room, then, and just 
mend me this glove.' 
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Lilian went for her work-basket, and the small 
hole was soon neatly sewn up ; for Lilian could do 
things quickly and neatly when she pleased, — and she 
always did please for William. 

* I got this for you the other day, Lily,' he said, 
giving her a book for the glove she returned to him. 

Lilian gazed on the nicely bound volume with 
pleased surprise, and she read the title aloud : * The 
Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis. I do not 
know it at all. Thank you, dear Willie.* 

' Do you not remember, one day some time ago, 
seeing me reading a Latin book, and you wanted to 
know what it was ? That is a translation of it.' 

* Is it ? How very good of you to get it for me, 
Willie P 

* I have asked for it once or twice at Enfield, but 
they had not it there. However, I managed to get it 
at R — , where I had to wait for an hour on Tuesday. 
I always read a portion of it every day, Lily ; and I 
shall like to feel you are doing the same, if you will.' 

* Indeed, I will ; and I hope I shall not forget. I 
shall value it very much, Willie.' 

* I hope it will be a help to us both heavenward, 
Lily.* 

Lilian's only answer was an expressive look, and 
then she turned to her book again. William's next 
remark was of a different nature. 

* Lily, I hope you will grow very fond of Alice. 

4 
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I think she greatly needs a sister's loving influence 
and example.' 

' I hope I shall love her ; I mean to do, though 1 
can't say I like her very much at present. But you 
don't mean that I can be of any use to her, Willie ?' 

' Indeed, I do. You and Maude can be of great 
use to her, if you only will ; and, indeed, you must 
influence her some way.' 

' Papa says I have set her a bad example already/ 

At that moment Isabel entered the room. 

* Why, lily, what are you doing here ? Why 
are you not at your lessons ?' 

' Papa has begged Miss Page to give us a holiday.' 

Isabel looked annoyed. 

4 1 think he might have just mentioned it to me 
before asking Miss Page,' she said. 




CHAPTER VI. 



MISS WESTOBY. 




|ILY, Lily ! what has become of you ?* 
Maude's voice was heard exclaiming. 
Lilian started up. 

' I am here ! ' she said, as Maude 
burst into the room, followed by Alice. 

4 1 want a swing,' said Alice, ' and Maude says you 
haven't one. "We had one at Linton, and grancL- 
papa used very often to swing me.' 

* We used to have one long ago,' said Lilian ; 

* but it was taken down. So we must find some- 
thing else to amuse you with, Alice.' 

* No,' said Alice resolutely ; * I want a swing, 
and I must have one. Can't it be put up again ? 
Cousin Willie,' she continued, going up to him, 

* won't you make me one ? — please do.' 

* I am not sure that I can, Alice. However, 
we will all go into the yard, and see what can be 
done.' 
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Lilian and Maude were as eager for the swing as 
Alice was, for it was a long time since they had had 
one ; so they went and sought out David, to see if 
he could supply them with a rope. David produced 
the one that had been used for that purpose in days 
of yore, and "William having pronounced it strong 
enough to bear the children's weight, the swing was 
fastened to two trees in the orchard. 

* Now, if we could but find the old swing cushion, 
we should be fixed/ said Maude. 

* I know where it is ! * exclaimed Lilian, ' I saw 
it the other day in the lumber-room. I will go for it.' 

Lilian ran upstairs ; but when she found the 
cushion, it was in such a dilapidated state, that it 
must be re-covered before it could be used. 

* I could soon do it if I had some stuff/ she 
thought ; so she stepped into the drawing-room, on 
her way out again, to ask for some. 

Isabel was there, at the table copying music. 

* Oh, please, Isabel, do you think you could give 
me some print or calico, or something to cover this 
with ?' and she held up the cushion to view, 

* Oh, dear ! how tiresome you children are ! You 
must wait until I have finished this page, Lily, and 
then I will see what I can do.' 

Lilian looked with dismay at the paper. There 
were three whole lines to be filled up ; and copy- 
ing music is but slow work. But she stood there as 
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patiently as she could, yet all the while longing to 
be back to the others. 

' Mamma would not have called us tiresome ! * 
she thought, but checked herself immediately. 

Isabel had finished the pg e > an< i was turning to 
the next. Lilian could not help speaking then. 

' Please, Isabel,' she said in a faltering voice, 
* won't you get me something i* 

* Oh, dear, I had forgotten,' replied Isabel, look- 
ing up. * I will go. Why, Lily, you are surely 
not crying about it ! What a baby you are to shed 
tears about such a little thing as that 1' 

When she was gone, Lilian buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into tears — why, she could hardly 
have told. It was all gone, however, and she was 
smiling again, when Isabel came back with a piece 
of print in her hand. Lilian took it, and thanked 
her ; but it was a very different child that left the 
drawing-room from the one that entered it in such 
eagerness. 

' Why ! what an age you have been, Lily ! f ex- 
claimed Maude, when she came up to them again. 
' Couldn't you find the cushion ? Alice could not 
wait for it. She has been swinging without. Have 
you brought it ?' 

* Yes ; but you cannot use it until it is covered 
afresh. I will go and do it.' 

4 No, no ; let us have it first % never mind if it 
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is dirty. And you may swing next if you like, 
lily.' 

'No, I don't care about it, thank you, Maude. 
I don't want to swing at all.* 

' Not want to swing at all ! * repeated Maude. 
'Why, lily, how is that? You did want very 
much before !' 

' Yes, I know ; but I don't now,' and she walked 
away. 

William saw Alice eagerly swinging Maude, and 
then he followed her. 

' Lily,* he said, laying a hand on her shoulder, 
' what is it ? What is the matter ?' 

Lilian looked up at him. 

' How do you know that anything is the matter, 
Willie ?' 

' I can see. You were very eager for the swing 
a little while ago, and now you don't care for it. 
You are not wont to be so changeable without some 
cause. What is it, Lily ?' 

' I would rather not tell you, please, "Willie. In- 
deed, I don't think I ought ; and it was a very little 
thing. I shall soon get over it ; only just now I 
don't mind playing/ 

William guessed something of the truth, and he 
forbore to question further. 

When Lilian again joined Maude and Alice, they 
were both tired of the swing ; and the remainder of 
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the morning was spent in showing their cousin all 
the things of interest in and about the house, — their 
favourite nooks and corners in the garden, and all 
their games and playthings. 

When they were thoroughly tired, they went and 
sat down in the schoolroom, and Lilian took out her 
needle, and began to sew the new cover upon the 
cushion. Suddenly, however, she remembered a 
purpose she had formed at the beginning of the 
week, which was still unfulfilled ; but it needed 
Isabel's permission to carry it out. It required a 
little battling with her feelings to induce her to make 
another request, when the last was received in such 
a manner. But Lilian was not unforgiving, and she 
soon conquered any reluctance she might have felt ; 
and while Maude and Alice were busily talking, she 
laid down her work, and stole away. Yet it was a relief 
to find William in the drawing-room as well as Isabel. 

' Isabel, may I take Miss Westoby a bunch of 
flowers ? I shall have plenty of time to carry them 
before dinner.' 

' No, Lily ; I would rather you did not take them 
to-day. You can to-morrow, if you wish it.' 

* Oh ! Isabel, why not to-day V 

'I have my reasons, Lilian, and they are suffi- 
ciently good for me to forbid your going to-day/ 
was Isabel's reply, in a tone that implied all further 
remonstrance was useless. 
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Lilian's little scheme for giving pleasure was thus 
suddenly dashed to the ground. She turned away, 
and was. slowly leaving the room, when William 
spoke. 

* Come here, Lily. If you go up into my room, 
you will find a little blue flower-glass upon the table. 
It has been empty a long time ; will you fill it for 
me ? I should like some fresh flowers put into it 
every morning, if you will take the charge of it.' 

* Oh, indeed I will, gladly, Willie !' replied Lilian, 
every shade vanishing from her eager face ; and she 
ran away to do it. 

But if the clouds had passed from the brow of 
one sister, they had settled down upon the other. 
Though Isabel's head was bent over the book she 
was reading, it was easy to see she was not pleased. 
William went up to her, and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

* I have not vexed you, have I, Isabel ?' he said 
gently. 

Isabel drew herself from under his light touch, 
before she replied. 

' No, I am not vexed. Only I do wish you 
would not interfere between me and the children, 
Willie.' 

4 1 only gave lily something to do to qualify her 
disappointment. If your reasons were so very good, 
Isabel, might not she have known them ?' 
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' Mamma always taught me to obey without 
having a reason given, and lily ought to do the 
same.' 

'Well, she has. But may I not know your 
reason ?' 

' It is market-day, and it is not proper for the 
children to go alone into the town when all the 
market people are about •, there is such a bustle. 
Mamma would not have liked it, I am sure.' 

' But Miss Westoby's hardly is the town ; at least 
the turn up to her house is some distance from the 
market-place. Lily would not have encountered any 
of the bustle. I wish you had allowed her to go, 
Isabel, for poor Miss Westoby is very lonely, and it 
would have cheered her a little.' 

' I do not like Miss Westoby ! ' exclaimed Isabel 
with some warmth ; ' she is very selfish and exact- 
ing, and it is almost impossible to please her.* 

' You are a little hard upon her, I think. We 
ought to make some allowance for her, shut up as 
she is, and scarcely able to get out at all, on account 
of her lameness.' 

' Well, but that does not make her any pleasanter. 
If it were not that dear mamma went so often, I do 
not think I should ever go again.' 

' Our dear mother went in the hope of being a 
help and comfort to her, and I believe her visits were 
Miss Westoby's greatest pleasure. She was telling 
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me how much she missed her, only on Monday 
when I was there. And, Isabel, she said too, that 
she thought you must mean never to go again, it 
was so long since she had last seen you/ 

' I know I have not been lately. I do not like 
going.' 

* And yet, I am sure, she needs a kind, sym- 
pathizing friend. You say she is selfish and exact- 
ing ; that is because she is so much alone, that her 
thoughts necessarily turn upon herself and her own 
circumstances, and whatever draws them to other 
things must be of great service to her. I think, 
Isabel, there is often as much charity and bene- 
volence in visiting such people as Miss Westoby, as 
there is in visiting the poor.' 

' Well, I will go and see her soon, Willie ; but it 
cannot be to-day. This is my district afternoon.' 

* Is it ? I am sorry for that ; because the girls 
and I have been planning an excursion to Brennan 
Wood, and we wanted you to join us. They have 
been wishing to go for some time, and this seems a 
good opportunity; besides, it will be pleasant for 
Alice. We are going to borrow the Seftons' donkey 
and panniers, and then little Sophie can go with 
us.' 

' Indeed ! so you have arranged it all without con- 
sulting me. It is of no consequence that I cannot 
go ; you will do better without me/ 



i 
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' You do not think that, Isabel, I am sure. I 
came in here with the intention of telling you about 
it ; but you were reading, and I know you do not 
like to be interrupted, so I was quietly waiting until 
you laid aside your book. You cannot put off your 
district until to-morrow, I suppose ? We should 
wish to have you with us very much.* 

' No, certainly not. It is hardly like you, to ad- 
vise putting off duty, Willie. And I think Sophie is 
too small to go all that distance.' 

* Oh, we will take care of her ; and if she rides 
she won't be tired.' 

The subject of the afternoon's excursion was eagerly 
discussed during dinner ; but Isabel took very little 
part in it, and what she did say was calculated rather 
to damp than to increase the children's pleasure. 
Brennan Wood was three miles distant, and she 
feared it would be too far for the girls to walk ; she 
should have them coming home tired to death. Miss 
Page had been invited to accompany them ; but as 
William had undertaken the charge of the party, and 
she was intending to call on a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood, she begged to be excused. Charlie loudly 
expressed his sorrow that he could not go too ; but 
Maude told Lilian privately that she was rather glad 
he could not, he was such a tease. 

Isabel placed little Sophie in the pannier, and saw 
the others start in high spirits ; and then she turned, 
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with something like regret, to prepare for her own 
afternoon employment. But the children were happy 
enough without her, and she, — had she not other 
duties to perform far higher and more important than 
mere pleasure-seeking ? Thus she reasoned, as she 
walked along the short half-mile from Newlyn House 
to Enfield. But either the poor people she visited 
were not so glad to see her, or she did not sympathize 
so freely in their concerns ; however it was, she did 
not derive that pleasure and enjoyment from her dis- 
trict that she usually did, and she returned home 
weary and disheartened, and sought the retirement of 
her own room ; and there, for the first time since her 
mother's death, Isabel realized that she was not happy. 
There was an aching void in her heart which she had 
tried in vain to fill with a round of outward duties ; 
and, as yet, she had not turned to that fount of living 
water which could alone satisfy her. Nor did she 
now. No ; as she sat there, she planned out more 
work for herself, — she would be more diligent in her 
district, and she would ask Mr Marsden to allow her 
to take the vacant post of receiver of the money for 
the clothing-club each week. Alas ! Isabel lacked 
the motive power of true love to God and man, with- 
out which, all our labours are counted as dead works. 
She was trying to form a righteousness of her own, 
in which she signally failed. 
In the midst of her meditations, she was inter- 
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rupted by a light tap at the door, and John- 
son, entering, announced that Miss Westoby was 
below. 

' Miss Westoby ! ' exclaimed Isabel ; ' whatever 
brings her here ? How did she come, Johnson ?' 

* I don't know, ma'am ; but she said she had been 
more than a quarter of an hour coming up the drive, 
and she was very nearly overset ; so I suppose she 
must have walked.' 

' Very well, I will come down ;* and Johnson 
withdrew. 

Isabel had thrown herself into the chair on her 
return, without arranging her hair or changing her 
dress. But she rose to do it now, though, it must 
be confessed, she lingered longer than was necessary 
over her toilet ; for she certainly felt anything but a 
kindly welcome for the visitor down stairs. 

At length, however, she was ready, and descended 
to the drawing-room, flattering herself that she had 
been long enough to allow her guest to have re- 
covered from her walk. But when she entered 
the room, Miss Westoby was reclining on the sofa, 
fanning herself vigorously with her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

'Who would have thought of seeing you here, 
Miss Westoby ! * 

4 Oh ! my dear Miss Davenport/ she replied, 
panting between each word, ' if I had known what 
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an injurious effect it would have upon me, I should 
never have come. But I was so anxious to see you, 
my dear. I have been fearing so much that you 
were ill, as you have not been to see me for so long, 
— and one of our neighbours offered to bring me in 
his dogcart to the gate as he was returning from 
market, — and such a piece of work as I have had to 
get up from there, to be sure ! But, my dear, you 
look rosy and well enough. Why have you not 
been ? I have been fidgeting dreadfully about 
you.' 

* I have been very busy latterly/ replied Isabel, 
colouring ; for she well knew that if she had been 
wishful to go, time might easily have been found. 

* Oh yes, of course you must. But I hope you 
won't neglect me, my dear ; your dear mother never 
would. Ah, me ! how I miss her !' 

* We all miss her/ replied Isabel shortly. 

' Ah ! yes, to be sure. But then you have your 
father, and your brothers and sisters, while I — I 
have nobody. Oh ! she is a greater loss to me than 
to you ; but I know you will do all you can to supply 
her place.' 

Isabel did not answer, — she dare not speak her 
mind, so she said nothing, — and the good lady went 
on to pour into her not very sympathizing ear the 
history of all her troubles and vexations : how that 
the had been kept awake half the night before by the 
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violent pain in her leg ; and of the last time it was so 
bad, and the remedies that were applied then ; and 
how she roused up her servant the last night to try 
them again, but they were unsuccessful for a long 
time. And then came another long story of the im- 
pudence of her baker in trying to cheat her out of 
sixpenny worth of bread •, and several more followed, 
to all of which Isabel had to listen. It chafed her 
sorely to be obliged to do it ; but there was no help 
for it. 

But she was heartily glad to hear the sound of 
voices proclaiming the return of the rest, and, making 
some sort of excuse to her guest, she hastened to 
meet them. The children were in high glee, and had 
much enjoyed the afternoon. They had found heaps 
of flowers and ferns, Maude said ; and, indeed, they 
were heavily laden, and the unoccupied pannier was 
filled to overflowing. 

'Whatever are you going to do with all these 
things, children ?' said Isabel, as she carefully lifted 
little Sophie from her perch. 

' Press them/ replied Maude. ' We shall all get 
our books filled.' 

'Willie,* said Isabel, turning away from her to- 
wards her brother, ' I do believe you have been 
plotting against me ! Miss Westoby is here.' 

' Miss Westoby ! However did she get here ?* 

'Oh, you may well wonder. I was surprised, 
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and not very agreeably so. She was driven by some 
kind friend, and walked up from the gate.' 

4 You have asked her to stay tea, of course ? f 

' Indeed I have not. I have been hoping she 
would go ; but here she is still.* 

' My father would wish her to stay, I am sure/ 

Isabel did not answer ; but stooped down to 
Sophie, whom she still held by the hand. 

' This poor little lamb is sadly tired. I was afraid 
she would be. Come, I will take you to bed, darling.' 

The sleepy eyes, which were almost closed, half 
opened again, and Sophie murmured something about 
waiting until papa came. 

' Papa will come and peep at you in your cot, if 
you are awake, dear ; so come along.' 

Isabel was going to carry her ; but she was good- 
humouredly pushed aside, and Sophie was encircled 
in William's strong arms, and he ran up with her to 
the nursery, followed by Isabel. 

Lilian had listened to the conversation about Miss 
Westoby, though she said nothing. But when the 
others were gone, she turned to Maude, and said, 
' Will you and Alice take the flowers into the school- 
room, Maude ? and I will go in to Miss Westoby. 
We can see about them after tea.* 

' We should have time to do some of them now, 
lily/ said Maude. ' Papa has not come yet, and Miss 
Westoby can do very well until Isabel comes down. 9 
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' Yes, you must come, Lily/ urged Alice. * The 
flowers will die if you don't ; so you must.' 

'The must lies the other way/ replied Lilian 
lightly, as she turned away, and entered the drawing- 
room. 

If Miss Westoby had not a sympathizing companion 
before, she had one now. For when Isabel returned, 
she found her and Lilian talking very cheerfully and 
cosily together. Isabel thought it best to ask their 
visitor to remain to tea ; but there was so little cor- 
diality in the invitation, that if Miss Westoby had been 
a very observant person, she would have seen at once 
that she was not wanted. However, she was gene- 
rally content with looking on the surface of things ; 
and if she noticed anything of the sort, Lilian's 
eager ' Oh yes, do, Miss Westoby ; it will make 
such a pleasant change for you ! ' more than made 
up for it. 

So she stayed, much to Isabel's chagrin and annoy- 
ance. But Mr Davenport took the part of enter- 
tainer during tea ; and when it was over, and Miss 
Westoby talked of going, ordered the carriage that 
she might be driven home ; and, as he placed her 
comfortably in it, hoped she would soon repeat her 
visit. 

Miss Westoby returned, well pleased with the 
reception she had met with. But there lingered 
longest in her mind the feeling of Lilian's kindness in 

5 
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putting into her hand, as she bid her good-bye, a 
large bunch of flowers, which were always such a 
great treat to Miss Westoby. 

And Lilian, too, felt glad that her purpose was 
fulfilled without disobeying her sister, as she had 
been a little tempted to do in the morning. 




CHAPTER VII. 



MISS PAGE FINDS HER NEW PUPIL SOMEWHAT 
REFRACTORY. 



HE next week Alice was to settle down 

into the usual routine, and begin her 

lessons in real earnest, under Miss Page's 

superintendence. But when Monday 

morning came, and Miss Page called the children to 

the schoolroom, Alice was nowhere to be found ; 

neither Lilian nor Maude had seen her since breakfast. 

They ran hither and thither, seeking for her upstairs 

and down, but no Alice appeared. They next went 

into the garden, followed by Mss Page. At the door 

they met Charlie, on the point of setting off for school. 

* What's to do now ?' he said. 

' We can't find Alice,* said Lilian. 

' Ha ! ha ! that's good I So she has run away to 

escape lessons I That's what I call doing things in 

style.' 

' Do help to look for her, Charlie,' exclaimed 
Maude. * I am so hot with running about.' 
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* I am to go instead of you, I suppose ! That's a 
fine way of getting out of it, Miss Maude.' 

But Maude had sunk on the grass and made no 
reply, and Charlie, nothing loth, joined in the search, 
and darted off towards the orchard. He went more 
slowly on reaching it ; but suddenly looking up, he 
espied the little truant comfortably perched in one of 
the farthest trees. 

* Well done ! Ah ! that's capital ! * he called. 
' You are a regular brick. There she is, Miss Page.' 

* Oh, you shouldn't have told, Charlie ! ' came 
down from the tree above him. 

' Well, I do wish I had left them to find you ; it 
would have been more fun.' 

But it was too late now, for Miss Page and the 
two girls, followed by Isabel, whom Maude had 
brought out, were making their way across the or- 
chard. Alice did not move. 

* Alice ! you naughty child !* exclaimed Isabel. 
* Come down instantly ! You must not think of 
getting up into trees here. Remember you are not 
a boy, but a young lady, and must behave like one. 
Get down, and don't tear your dress.' 

There was no movement. Alice sat as still as a 
mouse. Charlie stood in the background convulsed 
with laughter. 

* It's capital fun !' he whispered to Maude. ' You 
wouldn't have dared to do such a thing.* 
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1 No, I hope not/ said Maude aloud. 

Isabel turned round. 

' You here still, Charlie ? It is time you were 
going to school ; you will be late.' 

Charlie would not have moved then ; but he knew 
if he stayed longer he should be late, so he went 
slowly away, turning back every now and then to 
see how matters were going on. Alice was still in 
the tree, and Isabel's repeated commands to come 
down made no impression. 

' Alice ! I will not be disobeyed in this manner. 
Come down this minute. 9 

* Yes come, Alice dear,' said Miss Page, pleasantly. 
We ought to be beginning lessons now. Come, I 

won't keep you very long/ 

* I won't come,' said Alice. 4 1 don't want to do 
any lessons.' 

Miss Page suggested the propriety of leaving her 
to herself for a while, but Isabel's answer was a 
decided 'No, I will not have such disobedience. 
If she will not come down, she must be brought, 
that's all. Lilian, run and ask David to bring a 
ladder here.' 

Lilian cast an imploring look at Alice ; but neither 
threats nor entreaties moved her, and she was obliged 
to go. David soon came, and placing his ladder 
against the tree, quickly mounted it, and took Alice 
in his arms. The child did not struggle, — she felt 
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that a stronger will than her own had mastered her 
for that time •, but she looked resolutely defiant, as 
the old man placed her on the ground. 

* I am seriously displeased with you, Alice/ said 
Isabel, taking her hand to lead her away. ' If you 
ever do the same thing again, you must be severely 
punished.' 

Not till safely landed in the schoolroom, under 
Miss Page's wing, did Isabel leave her. Lilian and 
Maude busied themselves with their usual studies, 
Miss Page hearing the lessons that had been learnt 
on the Saturday evening ; and for nearly an hour no 
one took any notice of Alice. She had sat quite still 
at the beginning ; but towards the end of the time she 
began to be restless. At length Miss Page called her. 

* Alice, dear, I want you now, to hear what you 
know.' 

Alice came then, with a ready cheerfulness ; she 
was quite tired of doing nothing. But Miss Page 
found her new pupil very ignorant. She was not so 
far advanced as a well-taught child of eight •, and in 
what she professed to know, she was constantly 
making mistakes ; and when Miss Page set her right, 
she was always ready with the excuse, * Indeed, I 
learnt it so, I am sure.' 

* No, dear. I think you would not, because it is 
not right,' was Miss Page's mild reply. 

Reading, writing, a little arithmetic, a smattering 
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of history and geography, were the limits of Alice's 
attainments. When these were gone through. Miss 
Page saw unmistakeable signs of weariness in her 
little pupil ; and instead of waiting for what she was 
sure would come next, — a flat refusal to speak an- 
other word, — she told her that was enough for this 
morning. She might go and play. 

' Lilian and Maude must go too/ said Alice. ' I 
can't do without them.' 

' No, they cannot come yet. They have scarcely 
half-finished their lessons ; so you must be quiet, 
Alice.' 

' No ; I shall make as much noise as ever I can ; 
then they can do nothing.' 

' But I shall send you away into the garden if you 
do that.' 

' The window is open ; I will come there ! • 

Then seeing Miss Page's grave look, she suddenly 
threw her arms round her neck, with a caressing 
movement, exclaiming, ' I am very provoking, am I 
not ? Grandmamma's Betty used to say I was the 
" plague of her life," and " fit to provoke a saint." 
Not that she was one,' she added, with a merry 
peal of laughter. 

' Alice, dear, I cannot have all this noise 5 you 
really must go away. lily and Maude will be far 
longer if you don't.' 

' Well, I will,' she replied ; and she darted off 
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through the open window, leaving the schoolroom 
in comparative quiet. 

This was but a specimen of Alice's usual proceed- 
ings. Miss Page hoped by degrees to tame her down ; 
but she had not accomplished much yet.- 

Old David's observation to the cook that same 
morning seemed likely to be a true one — 

' That little Miss Blair is about as unmanageable 
as one of Mr Sefton's young colts, that'll be neither 
led nor driven.' 

' Ay,' replied cook, * she's had a deal of her own 
way, I reckon ; but Miss Davenport '11 take all that 
out of her.' 

'She's not going a likely way to do it, in my 
opinion.' 

The next morning Alice's time of lessons was 
lengthened a little, and in this way Miss Page hoped, 
in time, to bring her into regular habits. But there 
was only one of her lessons, — drawing, which Miss 
Page began to teach her, — that Alice really liked. 
At that she would remain as long as she was allowed. 
The rest she evaded as much as possible. If Miss 
Page's attention was drawn away from her for a 
few minutes, she would dart off through the open 
window, run round the garden, and come back 
again as coolly self-possessed as if she had been 
doing what was perfectly right ! Miss Page talked 
to her about it, but it was of no use ; and at las* she 
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threatened punishment if it occurred again, for the 
weather was too hot to admit of the window being 
kept shut. The very next morning when Miss Page 
was called away for something, Miss Alice was off, 
and her rambles were longer than usual. 

* Alice/ said Miss Page seriously, when she re- 
turned, * I told you I should punish you if you did 
this again. You must stay in the house the whole 
of the morning, and not go out with your cousins.' 

* Oh ! very well, Miss Page. I shall go into the 
nursery to Sophie. I shall be very happy there/ 

* No ; I shall expect you to stay here alone, Alice.* 
' Very well ; I am quite willing. It is very hot 

out of doors, and will be much pleasanter here, and 
I shall find plenty to do ! ' 

Miss Page gave up in despair. Neither reasoning 
nor punishment produced any effect upon the self- 
willed child. 

In her play, Alice was equally determined : 
always contriving to have her own choice of the 
games. And yet it was all done in perfect good- 
humour ; but somehow she was resolute until she 
gained her point. Maude was frequently angry, but 
to no purpose. She could not quarrel, because 
Alice would not quarrel with her. Lilian was always 
ready to give up her own will and yield to Alice's 
wish, so that it seemed likely the spoiling would still 
go on. Not by Isabel, though. There was no fear 
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of Isabel's spoiling her, for her will and Alice's were 
in constant collision, and though Isabel usually won 
the victory, it was gained in such a way, that the 
child was hardened on to further opposition. A 
loving, firm, yet gentle rule, might soon have sub- 
dued her ; but Isabel lacked the love, and therefore 
did not succeed. 

But Miss Page's greatest trouble with Alice was 
during her music lesson. She could play pretty well 
if she chose, but that was very seldom ; and there 
was one particular tune she would always persist in 
playing wrong, and though Miss Page always suc- 
ceeded in conquering her, yet the same struggle 
came over day after day, and it was weary work to 
both. 

One day she had been particularly obstinate, and 
the practising had been extended in consequence far 
beyond the proper time, so that, when Lilian and 
Maude had finished all their lessons, Alice had still 
two of hers to learn. Miss Page said she must re- 
main in to do them. 

* I don't care ! * she said, shaking her little head 
defiantly, as the governess left the room. 

* Oh, Alice ! I wish you did/ said Lilian sorrow- 
fully. ' Why will you be so naughty ?' 

'I don't like lessons! And I won't play that 
horrid tune right ; no, not for all the Miss Pages in 
the world I 9 
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'Oh, Alice ! please don't talk so. It isn't right, indeed.' 
' Well, don't look like that, and I won't. Lily, do 

you love me?' she suddenly asked, with a total 

change of manner, her dark eyes earnestly fixed on 

her cousin. 

' Yes, indeed — indeed I do, Alice dear.' 

'Isabel doesn't. She was so cross yesterday at 

dinner, about me putting my elbows on the table ; as 

if I might not put them where I like for her ! ' 
' Oh, hush ! Alice. Isabel would love you if you 

would only be good ; but it is very naughty to be so 

disobedient.' 

' You love me as I am, don't you, lily ?' 

' Yes ; but I do want you to be different, Alice. 

The great God looks down upon us, you know ; and 

I am sure He is not pleased when He sees us giving 

way to our own will so much.' 

It cost Lilian some effort to say this, for she was 

not in the habit of speaking on such subjects to any 

one but William. 

' How I wish Willie would talk to you, Alice ! ' 
' I want no one but you — you dear, good Lily,' 

replied Alice, with a hearty squeeze. ' And now I 

am going to learn these two lessons. I can, and I 

will. In half an hour I shall have said them to Miss 

Page, and be out with you.' 

Alice was true to her word; for to determine with 

her was generally to perform ; and, probably, those 
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two lessons gave her more satisfaction than anything 
she had done since coming to Newlyn. 

' Isabel/ said Lilian, as she stood beside her sister 
that same evening, ' why does not Miss Page stay 
down after tea as she used to do ? She has gone 
upstairs every evening this week.' 

* Indeed, lily, I cannot tell/ replied Isabel care- 
lessly. * Probably she prefers being there.' 

' May I go and ask her if she won't come down ?' 

' If you like. But pray don't make her come if 
she would rather stay.' 

Lilian ran upstairs, and knocking at Miss Page's 
door, was admitted by a gentle ' Come in.' 

' Is it you, Lily ?' said her governess ; and Lilian 
detected a little faltering in the voice. 

There was a book on the table, and some work 
lay about ; but Miss Page was neither reading nor 
working. Two or three quick steps, and Lilian was 
kneeling by her side. 

' Dear Miss Page ! why do you stay up here all 
by yourself?* 

Miss Page drew the curls from her brow, and 
kissed it before replying. 

' And so you missed me, did you, Lily ?' 

* Yes, indeed, I did ; every night this week, Miss 
Page.' 

* Yes, dear, I know/ replied Miss Page, a little 
sadly ; but she offered no further explanation. 



t 
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Lilian remained a little while in silence, then she 
ventured another request. 

* Won't you come down now ? I came for you, 
if you have nothing particular to do up here.' 

* Did your sister send you?' asked Miss Page, with 
a change of expression. 

* I asked her if I might come,' answered Lilian, 
evading a direct reply. ' I am sure Isabel likes you 
to be down stairs,' she added, as the cause suddenly 
dawned on her of her governess* seclusion. 

Miss Page did not reply, only drew Lilian closer 
to her. Lilian threw her arms round her neck. 
' Lily, I am very lonely sometimes.' 

* Dear Miss Page ! won't you come down to us ? 
I am sure we all want you ; we don't seem half like 
ourselves without you.' 

' I believe you want me, darling, and I will come.' 




CHAPTER VIII. 



grant's 'grand afternoon.' 



■NDEED it is erne, Charlie, though you do 
seem to doubt my word ; but you may 
believe me or not, as yon please,' 

Charlie was standing with his back 
to the window, whistling in a most provoking manner. 
' I don't remember,' he said. 
' Remember what ?' inquired Lilian, who just then 
entered the room. 

' Now, Lily ! ' exclaimed Maude, starting up 
before Charlie had time to answer, ' I will just ask 
you if it isn't true what I told Charlie. Did not 
papa forbid any of us going in a boat on the river, 
unless he were with us ? ' 
* Yes, of course,' said Lilian . 
•There I' said Maude, triumphantly, turning to 
Charlie, ' yon will believe now, perhaps.' 

' I never said it was not true, Maude,' said Charlie, 
* I only said I did not remember.' 
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' Oh ! don't yon, Charlie ? ' exclaimed Lilian. 'Papa 
said so last summer, when poor Ned Saunders was 
drowned. You can't have forgotten ?' 

4 I'll take your word for it, Lily.' 

• You would not take mine ! ' said Maude in an 
injured tone, and with heightening colour. 

' No, of course not.' Then seeing Maude's vexed 
look, he bent down towards her. 'Never mind, 
lassie. I only said that to tease you. Your word is 
as good as Lily's any day.' 

But Maude would not be appeased. She repulsed 
him angrily, and turned away her face, that the tears 
she could not check might not be seen. 

' Come, Maude, say good-bye. I'm off.' 

But Maude would not; so he ran away, turning 
back, however, to put his head in at the door — 

'I say, one of you girls, just tell Isabel that I sha'n't 
be home till late to-night. I am going to dine and 
spend the afternoon at Grant's.' 

Lilian was going away too, but she paused; for 
she felt it would not be kind to leave Maude there. 
Lilian was growing more thoughtful and careful for 
others. She went up to her sister and put her arms 
round her. 

'Nevermind, Maude darling! Charlie only said 
it to tease you. He did not mean it.' 

'He never teases other people,' sobbed Maude, now 
fairly giving way. 
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Lilian thought he would soon cease to tease her if 
she did not care so much about it ; but she did not 
say so. 

' What was it all about ? I did not quite under- 
stand.' 

'Why, Charlie said how pleasant a row on the 
river would be, and I said, papa had forbidden us 
going; and then he disputed with me, and that made 
me angry, for I am quite sure I was quite right, — 
was I not, Lily?' 

'Yes, of course you were. Charlie did not say 
he was going, did he?' she added quickly. 

'Oh no; he would never think of doing that!' 

'No, of course not. But come, Maude, let us take 
a run in the garden. We have just time before Miss 
Page wants us, and Alice is already there.' 

Maude dried her tears in a moment, and Lilian's 
heart felt lighter for the few loving words she had 
spoken, instead of going away and leaving her sister 
alone in her trouble. 

If Charlie's dispute with Maude left any regret 
upon his mind, it was but momentary. Such things 
were too common to trouble him long ; and by the 
time he had reached the door into the garden, he had 
almost forgotten it. In the garden he met William. 

' Are you going to school, Charlie? If you will 
wait half a minute, I will walk with you, for I am 
going down to Enfield. 9 
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'You must be quick then, for I am in an awful 
hurry/ 

'I shall not be long. But if you are anything 
awful, perhaps I had better go alone, as you won't 
be pleasant company.' 

' Oh! nonsense, Willie. You know what I mean.' 

Charlie had not long to wait before his brother 
rejoined him. They had much pleasant talk as they 
walked on together ; for Charlie, like all the other 
children, always enjoyed being with William, and 
William knew how to make his company both agree- 
able and improving. 

At length, as they were nearing Enfield, William 
said, * By the way, Charlie, as I was passing the 
schoolroom this morning, I heard something I was 
very sorry for. You were after your old habit of 
teasing Maude.* 

' Oh ! Maude is so silly ! she takes offence at 
such trifles.' 

' And knowing that, ought we not to keep the 
trifles as much as possible out of her way, instead of 
trying to annoy her ?' 

' She ought not to be annoyed.' 

' No, perhaps not. I am not excusing Maude at 
all. But that does not make any difference to you, 
Charlie. It is not kind to treat your sister as you do.' 

* Grant says it is the only use sisters are of, to be 
teased I 9 

6 
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€ Grant ! what does Grant know about it ? 1 
should be very sorry for you to copy him in any- 
thing, if he be at all like his brother. I know boys 
of your age think it manly to tease and be unkind to 
those weaker than themselves ; but it is a very mis- 
taken idea. I have often and often seen our little 
Maude brought to tears by things you have said and 
done. And, indeed, it is not right nor kind, Charlie/ 

' I am sure I did not mean to be unkind. But 
Maude is such a little goose, it is fun to tease her/ 

' And so you indulge in this fun — if fun you can 
call it — without any regard to Maude's feelings, and 
make her miserable just for your pleasure ! If you 
think a moment, Charlie, you will, I am sijre, see 
that this is not, and cannot be right. It is very far 
from that charity and loving consideration we are 
taught to exercise towards each other/ 

* Oh Willie, you always take things so seriously. 
I see no harm in it ; and besides, Maude does not 
really care/ 

' I take it seriously, because I think it a serious 
matter. Maude's temper is more often roused by 
your words and manner towards her than by any- 
thing else ; and rather than provoke it, we ought all 
to try to help her to conquer it. Will you try, 
Charlie ? Will you be more kind and considerate 
towards her ? I wish you would, indeed. You 
would be far happier than when constantly teasing 
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her — not to speak of the addition to her comfort. 
Our Saviour would have us follow his example, and 
be loving and gentle to every one.' 

' Well, I will try, if you wish it, Willie ; but I 
can't help it sometimes.' 

' Not because I wish it, Charlie, but because it is 
right ; because God commands us to love one another. 
But I must leave you here. Good-bye.* 

Charlie pursued his way alone, without giving 
much thought to what had passed, and soon reached 
the school. He was but just in time, and had no 
opportunity for any talk with his schoolfellows until 
after the lessons were over. But as soon as the 
boys were dismissed, he was joined by Grant, and 
one or two more, who, with Charlie, were invited 
to spend the holiday afternoon at Grant's. 

'It's a first-rate day!' exclaimed Grant; 'we 
couldn't have had it finer. It will be jolly on the 
river, and we'll have a regular grand afternoon of it ! ' 

Charlie started. It had been arranged the pre- 
vious day that their holiday should be spent on the 
river, and Charlie had readily agreed to be one of 
the party, never for a moment thinking of Mr 
Davenport's prohibition, until his sisters reminded 
him of it that morning. Then he had determined 
not to go, of course ; but he had forgotten again, 
until these words of Grant's brought it once more to 
bis recollection. 
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' You are really going then ?' he asked. 

'Why, to be sure/ was Grant's reply. 'We 
fixed all about it yesterday, and I went down before 
school to engage the boat.' 

' I — I don't think I can go/ said Charlie, hesi- 
tatingly. 

' Not go ! ' exclaimed all his companions at once. 
' What's to do now ? You were as eager as any of 
us yesterday.' 

' And/ added Grant, ' I thought you were going 
to prove yourself the best rower.' 

' Yes/ said Charlie, confidently. ' I have no 
doubt I could do that, for I had a good deal of 
practice with papa, when we were all at Hilton last 
summer. But I cannot go this afternoon.' 

' Why not ? You are afraid, I suppose/ remarked 
Fletcher. 

'Why, we aren't a set of boobies!* exclaimed 
Grant, indignantly. ' What is there to be afraid of ? 
We can surely take care of ourselves ! ' 

' Yes ; but/ said Charlie, ' I do not think papa 
would like it.' 

'Why, as for that, he need not know anything 
about it. However, do as you please ; we won't 
take you against your will. But if you don't go, 
you'll regret it.' 

Charlie felt that he should regret it exceed- 
ingly. 
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• You will dine with us at all events/ added Grant. 
' I suppose your papa will not object to that ?' 

Oh, no ; Charlie was quite ready to do that. He 
did not intend going on the water ; but going to 
Grant's to dine was quite another thing. Ah ! 
Charlie ! Charlie ! beware of temptation. Do not 
try to go as near as you can, but flee from it ! But 
there was no one near to speak the word of warning 
in his ear, and he gave no heed to the soft whispers 
within him. 

As soon as dinner was over, the boys prepared 
for their excursion. Charlie still expressing his 
intention of not going, saw no reason why he should 
not accompany them as far as the river ; so the five 
boys set off, and soon reached the little landing-place, 
about a quarter of a mile above Enfield. The river, 
which turned and wound prettily, passing through a 
part of the town in its course, was only navigable for 
small craft. It was not considered dangerous, except 
at one point, where, the previous year, a boat had 
been upset, and a youth drowned ; but this place the 
boys intended to avoid. 

They were all in excellent spirits except Charlie, 
who could not help wishing Maude had not re- 
minded him of what Mr Davenport had said ; then 
he could have pleaded forgetfulness as an excuse for 
disobedience. 

'Now, yell mind what you're doing, Master 
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Grant/ said the man who owned the boat, and who 
was there to see them start safely. ' Keep in the 
middle, and don't overbalance the boat.' 

' All right, Kirk,* replied Grant, not much heed- 
ing the caution, as he gave an oar to each of his 
companions, and seizing one himself, sprang into the 
boat with a violence that almost upset it at the 
outset. 

' Take care, Grant ! What are you about ? You'll 
have us over ! * called out Fletcher. 

' If I have, you can get up again/ replied Grant 
coolly. ' You had better come with us, Davenport.' 

' If I did, I could row better than you are doing, 
Grant/ replied Charlie, who stood watching them 
with envious eyes. 

' Come, then. One cannot tell unless you prove 
it. You need only go a little way, you know/ 

Charlie hesitated, looked round to see if any one 
were near, and then stepped in. 

' I don't mean to go far, but Til just show you 
what I can do/ 

But once in, Charlie never thought of getting out 
again. The applause of his companions, who readily 
pronounced him the best rower, stimulated him to 
pur forth all his energies ; and he had no thought, no 
memory of anything else, only the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of skimming the water, and being the acknow- 
ledged head of the crew. 
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For an hour or more they went on pleasantly ; 
but the excursion was not to end so agreeably as it 
had begun. Suddenly Charlie threw down his oar, 
and sprung to the side. He had seen something 
floating in the water, and heedless of consequences, 
forgetful of Kirk's warning, he leaned over to 
catch it. 

' What are you doing, Davenport ? ' hoarsely 
shouted Grant ; ' keep off the side ! ' 

But it was too late; the boat's edge almost touched 
the water ; and though Charlie, seeing the danger, 
succeeded in flinging himself to the other side, and 
thus righting it, Harrison, who had been sitting 
carelessly across the head of the boat, was, by the 
sudden movement, thrown off into the water. A 
cry of dismay burst from the boys as they saw their 
companion sink beneath the waves. Grant, as the 
oldest and most responsible person, was about to 
spring in after him, but Fletcher held him back. 

No help was near, and they had to depend on 
their own resources. There was the rope belonging to 
the boat, which Kirk had told them was under one 
of the seats. This Fletcher took, and stood ready to 
throw it the instant Harrison should again appear ; 
while all kept their eyes intently fixed upon the spot 
where they had seen him last. In about a minute, 
which seemed at least an hour, he rose again, with 
his arms raised above his head, wildly crying out for 
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help. Not an instant was to be lost. Fletcher, 
gathering all his strength, threw out the rope. 
Would it be successful ? would Harrison be able to 
catch it ? Yes ; the drowning boy had seized it, 
and now the united strength of the four must pull 
him in. 

It was done, but with great difficulty, and not 
without much fear of again overbalancing the boat ; 
but at length Harrison was laid down at the bottom, 
wet and white, and covered with the others' jackets 
to keep him warm. What was to be done now ? 
Charlie, whom this accident had brought to his 
senses, and who heartily wished he had not come, 
thought they had all better land, walk back, and 
leave the boat for Kirk to fetch ; but Grant would 
not consent to it. If they turned then, he said, they 
would have the wind in their favour, and would soon 
row back again ; and he knew of a cottage where 
Harrison could go and have his clothes dried before 
going home, and then there would be no harm done. 
So the boat's head was turned, and, with downcast 
spirits, they rowed silently home again. Harrison 
followed Grant's advice, and, when dried, declared 
he was no worse, — though he felt shivery for the 
rest of the day *, but that both he and his companions 
thought nothing of. 

The boys were in better spirits when all the effects 
of the accident were, as they hoped and believed, 
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done away with -, and they were laughing and talk- 
ing as usual, as they bent their steps back to Grant's 
to tea, all but Charlie, who walked silently by 
Grant's side. He was heartily sorry now that he 
had gone ; his disobedience had not brought him 
half the pleasure he had anticipated ; and though it 
seemed to have made but little impression upon the 
rest, he could not recall, without a shudder, the 
scene of the afternoon. 

' I am very glad we are all safe on shore again,' he 
said at last. * I wish I had not gone. 9 

' Why, there is no great harm done. Harrison is 
no worse, and no one will be any the wiser, if we 
keep our own counsel,' was Grant's reply. 

' Oh ! but, Grant, just think what might have 
been ; and it might just as easily have been one of us 
as Harrison.' 

' Come, come, Davenport, don't croak. It's over 
and past now ; and it's my belief there was no great 
danger after all. The river is not deep there.' 

Charlie wished he could think so ; but he was no 
longer silent, but joined in the talk that was going 
on, and tried to forget all about it. And he too 
soon succeeded. By the end of the evening, which 
was spent in games and amusements of various kinds, 
the vivid impression upon his mind had faded into 
indistinctness, and he thought, very likely, after all, 
there was, as Grant had said, no harm done. 
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He had bidden good-night, and was leaving with 
the other boys, when Grant laid a hand on his 
shoulder, and drew him into a room, half study and 
half playroom. 

' I want a word with you, Davenport. When are 
you going to pay your debt ? ' 

' My debt ! ' repeated Charlie, turning white, and 
trembling ; ' I — I don't know what you mean.' 

' Oh, come, Davenport, don't tell a lie about it ; 
you know as well as I do what I mean.' 

* And you know equally well that I cannot pay 
you,' replied Charlie, with some bitterness. ' I gave 
you the sovereign I got from my uncle, and I have 
not had any more money since/ 

* And when am I to have the other sovereign, 
pray ? ' 

' When I get it ; you can't have it before ! ' said 
Charlie sullenly. 

' Look here, Davenport ; this won't do for me,' 
said Grant in a decided tone •, * T must have an under- 
standing. It is now three months since I brought 
your gun from London, and I am only half-paid for 
it yet/ 

* And I have only used it once all that time/ 

' That's not my fault ; it is here for you to use 
whenever you choose, or you can take it home with 
you. I did my best to please you, and get you what 
you wanted/ 
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' I do not want it, and I wish you had never 
got it.* 

' Come, Davenport, you forget yourself. When 
I was going to London with my father, did you not 
ask me to bring you a gun back with me ? so I tried 
to get the cheapest and best second-hand one I 
could. You wished for it very eagerly then ; how 
was I to know that you would change your mind 
before I came back ? ' 

Charlie was silent, for he knew it was true what 
Grant said. He had eagerly asked Grant to bring 
him the gun ; but scarcely had his schoolfellow 
started on his journey, when he repented of his 
request, knowing, as he did full well, that Mr 
Davenport would never allow him to use it at home ; 
and his only hope was, that Grant would forget to 
execute the commission. But no ; Grant brought 
the gun, and Charlie was very much dismayed at the 
sight of it. He had had no enjoyment of it, and was 
at his wits' end how to pay for it without any one 
knowing. 

* I wish you would keep the gun, Grant,' he said : 
' I don't want it ; then we shall have no more bother 
about it.' 

* I don't want it either. My father provides me 
with all I need in that line. What I want is to have 
the two sovereigns back that I gave for it ; you have 
given me one, but I must have the other. I'll gpve 
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you another month, Davenport, and if I have not 
got it in that time, I shall speak to your father 
about it.' 

i Oh, Grant, you surely would not do anything 
so cruel ! Pray, don't say a word to papa about it, 
he will be so angry. I will give it you as soon as 
ever I can.' 

i If you bring it me within the month, I shall hold 
my tongue ; but if, this day month, you are still my 
debtor, I shall ask Mr Davenport to pay me.' 

And Charlie looked up in his face, and saw that 
he meant what he said. It was with miserable feel- 
ings that Charlie returned home that night. He gave 
but little heed to Isabel's reprimand upon being so 
late, but sought his own room as soon as possible. 
It was not his disobedience of the afternoon that 
troubled him now, — that was a secondary thing, and 
would, he thought, never be known ; but this other 
burden was near and present, and he busied himself 
with contriving all possible and impossible expedients 
to possess himself of a sovereign without any one's 
knowledge, until sleep overcame him, and put all his 
naughtiness and deceit into oblivion for a season. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE MISSING LETTER. 



1HE next day was the last William was to 
spend at home before returning to Cam- 
bridge ; and a cloud was upon the faces 
of ail the young ones as they assembled 
at the breakfast-table, so that the additional gloom 
upon Charlie's, brought by his own wrong-doings, 
was not observed, 

' Lilian,' called Mr Davenport, as he stood at the 
window before going to his business. His little 
daughter came running up to him. ■ I want you to 
do a little errand for me, Lily ; do you think I can 
trust you ?' he added, with a smile. 

' I don't know, papa ; but I will do my best' 
' Well, I think you will ; and yon have been more 
thoughtful of late, Lily. I want you to take this 
letter to Mr Matsden some time when Miss Page 
does not want you. I could leave it myself, but it is 
out of the way, and I am in a hurry this morning. 
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It is important, Lily, so you must take care of it. I 
promised Mr Marsden a sovereign as my second 
subscription for poor Mary Hunt, whose husband 
was killed the other day, and it is in that letter ; so 
it is valuable property.' 

' I will be sure to take care of it, papa. Miss 
Page and I are going to Enfield this afternoon, and I 
will take it then, if that will do.' 

' That will do, only don't forget it.' 

Lilian laid it on the table, while she brought her 
papa's greatcoat, and helped him on with it. 

* Remember the letter,' was the injunction smilingly 
given, as she bid him good-bye at the door. And 
Lilian was returning to the breakfast-room to take it, 
when she met Maude in search of her. 

* It is just school-time, Lily, and I can't find Alice. 
Have you seen her ?' 

* Not since breakfast. Surely she can't have got 
up into the tree again ?' 

* Oh, no, I should think not ! But come with me 
up-stairs, and help to look for her.' 

But Alice was nowhere to be found up-stairs ; and 
the two girls gave up the search, and entered the 
schoolroom, where, to their astonishment, Alice was 
sitting, — for the schoolroom was the last place they 
would have thought of looking in, as Alice was sel- 
dom there sooner than she was obliged to be. 

But they hardly knew her at first. She was seated 
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at the table, round which were placed three dolls, 
each with a book before it ; and Alice was appa- 
rently so busy instructing them, that she took no 
notice of her cousins. But the child's costume was 
the strangest part of the affair. A large white apron, 
tied round her waist, reached the floor, and almost 
enveloped her little figure, while her head was 
covered with, and her face partly shaded by, an im- 
mense white mob-cap, such as servants might have 
worn centuries ago. Altogether, the little damsel 
presented a decidedly grotesque appearance, as she 
sat there teaching her pupils. At length she raised 
her head, and then the two girls saw that she wore, 
in addition, a pair of silver-mounted spectacles. 

* You are late, young ladies,' she said, with the 
utmost gravity ; ' take your seats ; we have already 
commenced the studies.' 

But Lilian and Maude were so convulsed with 
laughter, that they could not speak a word ; and even 
Miss Page, who just then appeared upon the scene, 
could not forbear a smile. 

' Come, Alice, child, what are you doing ? Don't 
be so silly. Be quick and take off those things ; it 
is school-time.' 

* Yes,' replied the child coolly ; ' I was just telling 
these young ladies they were late. Take your seats, 
my dears, when I tell you.* 

Lilian and Maude, greatly amused, were sitting 
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down to the table; but Miss Page thought it was 
time to stop it. She went up to Alice. 

' Alice, my dear, you must take off those things 
now ; it is all very well for a little amusement, but- 
you must not carry your play into school-hours. 
Where in the world did you get that cap, child ?' 

' A parting gift from grandmamma's Betty, Miss 
Page.' 

' Nonsense, Alice ; it must have belonged to a 
Betty two hundred years ago.' 

i I don't know about that ; but I saw it in a box 
of hers one day, and begged it. The spectacles were 
grandmamma's papa's, and she gave them to me ; 
but perhaps you don't perceive they have lost the 
glasses. The apron I borrowed of cook for the 
occasion. So now you know the history of my cos- 
tume, Miss Page.' 

' Well, take them all back where they came from 
now, Alice, and the dolls too,* said Miss Page, 
smiling, 'and make yourself tidy, and then come 
back to your lessons.' 

' What a curious girl Alice is !' said Maude, when 
she had left the room. 

' She has high spirits, which she cannot always 
control,' was Miss Page's reply ; ' but this is very 
innocent amusement, if she can only settle down 
quietly afterwards.' 

But the sparkling light in Alice's eyes, and her 
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excited manner when she returned, showed that she 
had not settled down. She was very restless all the 
morning, and Miss Page had more trouble with her 
than usual. 

Lilian, too, did not give that attention to her studies 
which she generally did. The little commotion which 
Alice had caused, had put all thoughts of the letter 
quite out of her head, and it did not come back 
again all the morning ; for, when Alice returned, and 
the studies commenced, Lilian's mind was busy with 
what had filled it the moment she awoke — the re- 
membrance that this was William's last day, and that 
on the morrow they should lose him. And as Lilian 
bent over her book, the tears came into her eyes as 
she imagined to herself how they should possibly do 
without him ; until Miss Page's voice, asking for her 
lesson, startled her from her reverie, and she had 
with shame to confess that it was still unlearnt. 
Lilian was kept in almost till dinner. She had but 
just time for a run in the garden, and it was not 
likely she should then remember the letter. 

In the meantime, Charlie had pursued his way to 
school, his last night's trouble lying heavily upon 
him ; for, with all his cogitations, he had not been 
able to find a way of escaping from it. But, on his 
arrival at school, he was greeted with news that for 
the present turned the current of his thoughts. 
Harrison was not there, and illness was the cause of 

7 
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his absence ; and Charlie could not help feeling that 
his carelessness was the cause of the illness. What 
if he should never be well again ! 

It was many weeks before Harrison was well 
again, for he was seized with low fever — not danger- 
ous, but tedious. The doctor said it was brought on 
by a violent cold ; but how the cold had been caught, 
Harrison did not divulge, and of course no one else 
did. So his cold bath in the river was known to no 
one but himself and his four companions, who, as 
Grant lucidly observed, ' kept dark * on the subject. 

On leaving school, Charlie called to inquire after 
his schoolfellow ; and, hearing there was no danger, 
he dismissed all concern about him, and returned to 
the trouble more nearly connected with himself. It 
was no relief that there was still a month before 
Grant expected payment, for he knew he should be 
no more likely to pay then than now. His monthly 
allowance of five shillings would certainly go a little 
way towards it, but that was nothing unless he had 
the whole sum ; besides, he wanted that for other 
things. 

Filled with these thoughts, he came slowly home- 
wards, and entered the breakfast-room, thinking to 
find his sisters there ; but there was no one, only the 
neglected letter lying where Lilian had left it. It 
caught his eye, and he turned back and took it up. 
It felt heavy. What could there be in it? and 
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what could his papa have to write to Mr Marsden 
about? Charlie felt a great curiosity to know, as 
he stood there, turning the letter over and over in his 
hand. 

Suddenly, as he held it, the fastening gave way, 
and Charlie was at liberty to satisfy himself regarding 
the contents, and no one be any the wiser. At least 
so he thought ; but he hesitated a moment, and looked 
round, ere he took the letter from its envelope. In 
doing so, the sovereign enclosed in it fell to the 
ground. Charlie snatched it up instantly, and held 
it fast while he read the letter. It was merely to 
request Mr Marsden to add the enclosed sovereign 
to the subscription for Mary Hunt. 

Charlie threw it on the table, and looked again at 
the precious gold. Here was what would just help 
him out of his difficulty, if he dare but take it. He 
knew quite well he was doing wrong ; but he did 
not give himself time to think, neither did he try to 
resist the temptation. And the scruples that did 
arise were soon set at rest by the thought that he 
stood in as much need of it as Mary Hunt, perhaps 
more. So he put the sovereign in his pocket, and 
turned again to the letter. 

That must be destroyed, or all would be discovered. 
He was about to burn it, when a step in the passage 
startled him ; he thrust the letter hastily into the 
envelope, and put it into his pocket. But it was a 
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false alarm ; no one came ; and Charlie, in nervous 
fear, drew it out again, and threw it into the fire, 
watching it burning with great satisfaction. 

Ah ! if Charlie had only known, it was not the 
letter that was burning there ; he had taken out an- 
other by mistake. The one he had just read was 
still in his pocket, where it remained undisturbed, 
gradually working itself through a hole, into the 
lining of his jacket. But Charlie did not know it 
until long afterwards ; for the jacket he wore that 
day was not the one he was in the habit of wearing ; 
so it lay undiscovered. 

While watching the letter burning, Charlie glanced 
at the clock on the chimney-piece. Had there been 
time before dinner, he would have run back to 
Enfield, and given Grant the money there and then ; 
but there was not time, so he must keep it in his 
pocket until his return to school. But now that he 
had time to think, Charlie was quite frightened at 
what he had done. He sincerely wished he had 
never seen the letter ; or, seeing it, had never touched 
it; or that he could put it back as it was before. 
But it was too late now, he must go through 
with it, and take the consequences, whatever they 
were. Yet it was in a very miserable state of mind 
that the boy sat down to dinner. He started if 
any one spoke to him, fearing lest they should be 
going to inquire after the letter. But the meal was 
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nearly over before anything was said to make him 

uneasy. 

' What time do you and Lily go to Enfield, Miss 
Page ?' inquired Isabel. 

' As soon as we can be ready/ was the reply. 

' You must not forget to take a pattern of the 
wool I want you to match, lily.' 

Lilian started. 

' Oh, that reminds me how careless I have been ! 
Papa gave me a letter this morning to take to Mr 
Marsden, and I never thought of it again until just 
now. Oh, I hope it is not lost !' 

Charlie dropped his spoon on the carpet, and 
stooped to pick it up, that he might recover himself 
from the effects of Lilian's speech -, he had not 
thought of getting her into trouble when he took the 
money. Isabel was speaking when he was settled 
again. 

'Indeed, I hope it is not lost, Lily. I rather 
wonder papa should give it into your charge. What 
did you do with it ?' 

' I left it on the breakfast-room table.' 

' Then probably it will be there still.' 

Immediately the cloth was removed, Charlie made 
his escape, he could not stay to hear any more of the 
letter. When in the garden, he debated with him- 
self whether he should take the sovereign to Lilian, 
tell her privately about it, and beg her to carry it 
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without a note to Mr Marsden, and not to mention 
anything of it to Mr Davenport ; but he rejected the 
idea, for he felt sure Lilian would never agree to it ; 
besides, he wanted the money. The letter would be 
considered lost, and he would never be suspected of 
having anything to do with it. So he went off to 
Enfield with the money in his pocket, saw Grant, 
and gave it up to him. 

* There ! ' he said ; * I owe you nothing now.' 

' So much the better. But I thought you told me 
yesterday you had no money.' 

* I had not then ; but it seems I have now, or 
had.' 

' Well, it does not matter to me where it has come 
from ; only, if it is not got by fair means, you will 
have to suffer for it, Davenport, not me.' 

Charlie's cheeks glowed. Suffer for it ! was he 
not suffering for it already, even though he said to 
himself, his affair with Grant was settled and off his 
mind, and he should have no more trouble about 
it?' 

* You will not mention anything of this to papa, 
now, Grant ?* he said. 

* Oh, no, you need not fear. And the gun is 
yours now, whenever you like to take it home.' 

' You know I dare not do that,* was Charlie's 
reply, with burning cheek. 
Ah ! he was even now beginning to fed the effects 
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of his sin, and was miserable and unhappy all the 
afternoon, heartily wishing he could recall the last 
few hours. But they were gone, never to return. 

Lilian, meanwhile, had rushed into the breakfast- 
room the moment she was released from the table, 
and did not find the letter where she had left it, of 
course. She stood a minute in dismay, and then 
burst into tears. 

' Oh ! what shall I do ? How careless and for- 
getful I have been ! What will papa say ?' 

' Well, don't stand crying there, child,* said Isa- 
bel, who had followed her, * but look for it. I 
can't think what made papa give it into your charge, 
when he knows how careless you always are.' 

* I think he wanted to try me, if he could trust me 
again ; but he cannot now. And I meant to take it 
so carefully. Oh dear, I am so sorry ! ' 

Lilian looked everywhere about the room ; but 
the letter was nowhere to be seen. She ran up- 
stairs, to see if she had taken it there ; not but that 
she remembered perfectly well leaving it laid on the 
table. As a last resource, she applied to Rachel, the 
housemaid, to know if she had seen it. 

Oh, Rachel ! do tell me you have put it some- 
where for safety.' 

'Indeed I would, in a minute, Miss Lilian, and 
gladly too, if I had. But now I think of it, there 
was some scraps of paper on the floor this morning 
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as looked like a letter, but I cannot rightly say as 
they was one.' 

' What ! torn ! But if it had got torn any way, 
what could have become of the money ?' 

'Money!' exclaimed Isabel quickly, 'was there 
money in it ?' 

' Tes ; papa told me so ; he was sending a 
sovereign for May Hunt.' 

' Then it was very wrong of you to leave it about, 
when you knew that, Lilian. But you are not fit to 
be trusted with anything.' 

' No, I know/ replied Lilian sadly. 

'You must leave it now,' said her sister, 'and 
go and dress yourself, or you will keep Miss Page 
waiting.' 

' And must I really go without the letter ? * 

' If you cannot find it, you will be obliged ; but it 
is very, very careless of you.' 

' I will look for it for you, Miss Lilian, dear/ 
said Rachel, ' and I hope it may be as I shall find it.' 

' I shall be for ever grateful to you if you do, 
Rachel/ 

Lilian had but a sorrowful walk to Enfield. She 
was bemoaning her loss all the way, and thinking 
of all likely and unlikely places to search in on her 
return. 

' And yet, Miss Page/ she said, ' I could be quite 
certain I left it on the table. 9 
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' Well, dear, I dare say it has been mislaid some- 
where, and will spring up again.' 

But when she reached home, and had looked all 
over, Lilian was obliged, very, very reluctantly, to 
give up the search in despair. 




CHAPTER X 



s!> 



I ILLIAM was lying on the drawing-room 
sofa, in the deepening twilight, when a 
little figure entered, and passing swiftly 
up to him, crouched down on the floor 
at his side. It was Lilian. William turned, so that 
he could see her as well as the flickering fire-light 
would allow j and putting his arm round her, drew 
her close to him. 

' Have you found this letter, Lily ? * 
' No,' was Lilian's reply, as she hid her face in the 
cushion. ' I wish I could, — oh, so much !' and the 
sobs which accompanied the words went to the heart 
of her listener. 

' Don't cry so about it, dear ; it must be found ere 
long. It cannot have gone far.' 

' It isn't altogether the loss of the letter that makes 
me cry,' replied Lilian, raising her head ; * but it was 
so very, very careless of me to leave it there ! And I 
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hoped I was growing better ; but it seems I am not 
a bit. Papa trusted me, and I have broken the 
trust/ and Lilian's head went down again in a flood 
of tears. 

William stroked the soft curls a minute before he 
spoke. 

' You are taking this matter too hardly, my little 
sister. I do not think it at all a proof that you are 
no better. On the contrary, I have many times 
noticed thoughtful words and actions which would 
once never have occurred to my Lily of the valley.' 

* Oh, do you really think so ? ' said Lilian, with a 
deep sigh. * I am so glad ! for, indeed, I have tried 
very hard/ 

' And you have succeeded, dear Lily, only because 
of divine help. You have sought that help ? * 

' Yes,' was the low response. 

' You must not be discouraged because of this 
one failure. It is no proof that you are worse than 
before, only that you were trusting to your own 
weakness, instead of Almighty strength. Rise up 
again, and fight on, only more watchfully. Re- 
member you are " Christ's soldier and servant," and 
must manfully fight under his banner, and then by his 
grace — though it be after many falls and stumblings 
— you shall overcome at last.' 

• It is a hard battle/ said Lilian. 

4 Ay, so hard that we should all faint under it, 
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were it not that the Captain of our salvation is at our 
right hand to bear us up ; but by Him we live, and 
we shall conquer, Lily.' 

' I will try ; indeed, I will try, more than ever.' 

' For the love of Him who died for us, Lily ; that 
makes all our burdens easy to bear, which, without 
it, would crush us all to the earth/ 

1 Do you think papa will ever trust me again ? ' 
asked Lilian, recurring to the burden that was press- 
ing upon her. 

' Oh yes ; you need not fear. And if this only 
made you more watchful, lily, it will be a blessing 
rather than otherwise.' 

' How I wish you could be at home always, 
Willie ! You are such a help and comfort to me ! 
I don't know what I shall do when you are gone/ 

' I am very glad if I am of any use to you, dear ; 
and, you know, there is such a thing as writing.' 

' Ah ! but writing is not like talking/ 

* No ; but it is the next best thing, when you can't 
have the talking. And it is not so very long till 
Christmas. You will see me again almost before you 
find out you miss me.' 

Lilian shook her head. 

' I shall find out that to-morrow morning/ she 
said. ' How I wish the time was come when you 
and I could live in the dear little parsonage we have 
so often talked about! Will it be so very long first?' 
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' I am afraid it will be what you would call very 
long ; two years at the least — perhaps much longer. 
But it will come in God's good time, and you cannot 
wish for it more than I do, Lily.' 

William lay thinking, and Lilian did not interrupt 
him. Presently he spoke again, and his tones were 
soft and gentle. 

€ Lily, I went this afternoon to see mamma's grave.' 

Lilian started, but did not speak. 

' The flowers we planted there are growing, and 
their bright colours seem to speak of the glory she is 
now enjoying.' 

William continued to talk of the dear one, whose 
memory lay so near to both their hearts, until they 
were interrupted by the entrance of the others ; and 
Lilian had to come back to the present, which she 
had forgotten for a brief space, while dwelling on 
the past. She slipped quietly away to look once 
more for the letter. In the hall she met Charlie. 

€ Oh, Charlie ! * she exclaimed. ' Do you know 
anything of the letter ? Have you seen it ? ' 

' What letter ? How can I know anything about 
any letter, when I have hardly been at home all day?' 
and he pushed past her, and entered the drawing-room. 

There was not light enough for Lilian to see the 
changing colour which her question had caused ; but 
she did think Charlie was rather unkind and unsym- 
pathizing. 
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€ Very likely something has vexed him at school. 
I will take no notice of it/ she said to herself as she 
went on to the breakfast-room. 

While she was there, she heard Mr Davenport's 
footstep, and instantly resolved to tell him all at once. 

' Come in here, papa,' she said, as she met him. 
€ Let me take your coat. You must be wet, for it is 
raining/ 

Mr Davenport followed her into the room. 

' So you were waiting for me, Lily ! But what is 
the matter, dear child ? You are not well,' he added, 
as he observed Lilian's downcast looks. 

' Yes, papa, I am quite well ; but I am very un- 
happy. But sit down here, papa, and I will tell you all.' 

Mr Davenport sat down, and took Lilian on his 
lap •, feeling rather uneasy as to what he was going 
to hear. 

€ Papa, I don't know what you will say to me, but 
you must be very angry, for, indeed, I deserve it. 
I have never taken your letter to Mr Marsden. I 
have lost it/ 

« Lost it, child ! How ? • 

* I don't know how, papa. I have never seen it 
since you left this morning. You remember I left it 
on this table, and I quite forgot all about it until after 
dinner ; and when I came for it, it was gone/ 

' Gone ! It cannot have gone far. Have you 
looked for it ? ' 
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' Yes, papa, in every possible place I could think 
of, but I cannot find it. I am so very sorry ! * 

Mr Davenport sat thinking. 

* Papa/ said Lilian softly, after a while, * are you 
very angry ? ' 

' No, Lilian, not angry, but grieved that you should 
so often be giving way to this fault. But do not look 
so very sorrowful. You must strive more than ever 
against it.' 

' You will never trust me again, papa ! ' 

' Not for some time, Lily ; that will be a neces- 
sary consequence. But I forgive you, dear. You 
look as if you had been punished enough already.' 

' Oh, I have been so miserable ! but I am happy 
again now.' 

1 It is very strange about this letter. It must be 
somewhere. If it were not for the money in it, it 
would not have mattered so much. However, I 
must send down to Mr Marsden immediately, or he 
will think I do not intend to respond to his appeal ; 
for they are to give Mary Hunt the money to- 
morrow.' 

Mr Davenport rang the bell as he spoke, and 
sitting down, wrote a few hasty lines, to the effect 
that he would call on Mr Marsden in the morning 
and give him a sovereign. This note he bade James 
carry with all speed to Enfield. Then, turning to 
Lilian, he repeated his assurance of forgiveness * and 
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holding his hand, the repentant, but now happy child, 
tripped by his side to the dining-room to tea. 

' There is a mystery about this letter that I do not 
like,' said Mr Davenport, as he stood with his back 
to the fire, after the young ones had retired. 

* You do not doubt lily's version of the case ? ' 
said William. 

' Oh no ; she has spoken truly, for I remember 
quite well the letter was laid on the table when I left, 
and I told her to take care of it. She was very care- 
less to leave it there, certainly ; but I fear some one 
else is more to blame than she is, for it could not 
walk away without hands to carry it. I must make 
inquiries about it to-morrow.' 

After prayers the next morning, Mr Davenport 
mentioned the lost letter, and inquired if any one had 
seen it ; but as the question was put collectively, 
Charlie was not put to the test of confessing or deny- 
ing. Isabel asked the servants afterwards individually ; 
but it was not considered necessary to do the same 
with the children. Nothing was discovered, and the 
subject was dropped, though not forgotten ; and 
Charlie was left to the weight of his unacknowledged 
guilt. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A TREAT FOR MI! 



IILIAN,' said Isabel one morning, a few 
days after William's departure, ' I shall 
want you to go out with me this after- 
noon ; so you must get as many of your 
lessons as you can done this morning.' 

' Yes i where are you going, Isabel, — to Killing- 
ton ? ' 

* No. I am thinking of calling on Miss Wes- 
toby, and taking her for a drive j and I could not 
possibly go alone. I must have you, Lily, to help to 
entertain her.' 

' Oh, I shall be very glad, indeed, to go. It is 
very good of you to think of it, Isabel ; it will be such 
a pleasure to Miss Westoby ! * 
Isabel looked amused. 

■ Why, Lily, you are more delighted thau if we 
were going alone.' 

' Yes, far more,' replied IilJaa earnestly ■, ' because 
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poor Miss Westoby has so few pleasures, and I am 
sure this will be a very great one. I am so glad 
you thought of it, Isabel ! ' and Lilian ran away to 
make all possible speed with her lessons. 

Isabel stood by the fire musing. She could not 
look upon it in the light of a pleasure as Lilian did ; 
but it was a duty, and knowing that, however dis- 
agreeable it was, and it certainly was so to her, 
Isabel would go through with it. Besides, it would 
please her father, for he was always glad when they 
paid any attention to Miss Westoby. But it was well 
she thought of taking Lilian, or the drive would 
hardly have been a pleasure to Miss Westoby ; for 
Isabel's idea of the duty did not extend itself to 
making herself agreeable to her guest. 

James and the carriage were punctually at the dooi 
at half-past two, and Isabel and Lilian were soon on 
their way to Enfield. Miss Westoby expressed her- 
self delighted to see them ; but when told their 
errand, she was surprised beyond measure. 

It was so good and kind of her dear Miss Daven- 
port to think of it ; and it would be such a treat to 
her! 

And indeed it would, — shut up as she was day 
after day in the close street of the town, and hardly 
ever able to leave the house, except for church ; 
seeing only the few passers-by and the doings of her 
opposite neighbours, with now and then the sight of 
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a barge on the river at the back. Those who can 
go about at will, can hardly tell what that drive 
would be to her. Such a complete change — to be 
taken away out amongst the green fields for miles 
as they went that afternoon — was a pleasure she did 
not enjoy often. The river ran for a little way just 
at the back of Miss Westoby's house ; but it was 
black and uninteresting there, enclosed with bricks 
and mortar. But this afternoon she saw it in its 
beauty, for the road they took led on by its banks 
through its various turnings and windings for some 
way, and then branched off amongst the fields and 
woods. 

Two of the party, certainly, thoroughly enjoyed 
the drive, — Miss Westoby, from the new scenes 
presented to her gaze, and Lilian, because she entered 
so heartily into the pleasure of their guest. .As for 
Isabel, she took but little notice of her companions, 
but leaned back in the carriage absorbed in her own 
thoughts. They did not miss her — Lilian and Miss 
Westoby — they were too much occupied, the one in 
explaining, and the other in listening or asking ques- 
tions. At length, as they were again drawing to- 
wards Enfield, Isabel woke up to what Miss Westoby 
was saying. 

' You have been so kind to me, Lilian, that I fear 
you will think I am trespassing on your kindness if I 
ask you to do something else.' 
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* Oh no, indeed, I shall not, Miss Westoby ; I 
shall be very glad to do anything I can. What is it?' 

' If you will go with me some day soon to buy a 
new dress, I shall be very much obliged to you, my 
dear. I cannot go alone, and Sarah, that's my ser- 
vant, you know, doesn't understand such things.' 

' Of course, lily will be very glad to go, Miss 
Westoby,' said Isabel. 

' Yes, indeed,' added Lilian. 

' Thank you, my dear ; you are very good. Here 
we are back again,' she continued, with a little sigh. 
' It is very kind of you to have taken me, dear Miss 
Davenport ; I have enjoyed it more than I can tell.' 

* But we are not going to leave you here, Miss 
Westoby,' said Isabel ; ' you must come home with 
us to tea.' 

* Yes, to be sure,' said Lilian ; ' if you are left 
alone now, it will do away with all the good of the 
drive.' 

Miss Westoby demurred a little, but it was only 
because she was fearful of tiring her friends ; so 
her scruples were soon overcome, and she went to 
Newlyn. Mr Davenport was pleased to find her 
there on his return, and Isabel was repaid for any 
sacrifice she had made, by his ' That's right, Isabel ; 
I am very glad you have asked her, poor thing.' 

It was not often that Miss Westoby had any but 
lonely meals, so that she enjoyed all the more the 
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social tea-gathering of the Newlyn table ; and as Mr 
Davenport took care that all due deference should be 
paid her, she was very happy and comfortable. 

Towards the end of the meal, Mr Davenport made 
some remark upon Miss Westoby's house, that it 
must be pleasant so close to the river, rather than 
entirely surrounded with other buildings. 

* Why, as to that,' was the reply, ' it makes it 
rather damp. Sarah complains the cellar is often 
very wet in consequence. But there is rather more 
to see, though not much, — a few barges, and now 
and then a pleasure-boat. By the way, Charlie,' she 
continued, turning suddenly round to the boy who 
was sitting by her side, ' were not you on the river 
one day last week — this day week, I think it was ? 
I was up-stairs in the afternoon, and I remember 
seeing some one very like you, and two or three 
others, in a boat.' 

Charlie started. In the new sin that weighed upon 
him, he had almost forgotten the disobedience of the 
previous Wednesday. He coloured and looked con- 
fused, and hardly knew what to reply. 

* Yes — no, I don't know,' he stammered forth, 
* you must have been mistaken, Miss Westoby.' 

* Charlie knows he has been expressly forbidden 
to go on the river,' said Mr Davenport, looking full 
at the boy, * so I think you must have been mistaken, 
Miss Westoby.* 
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4 Oh, very likely I was, if that'be it ; but I thought 
it was he.* 

Nothing more was said, and the subject dropped. 
Charlie tried to recover himself, and he partially suc- 
ceeded, for he hoped his papa really did think Miss 
Westoby was mistaken ; but as soon as tea was over, 
he went away. Miss Westoby did not stay long 
afterwards, and James and the carriage were soon 
ready to convey her home. 

• You will remember and come, my dear,' she said 
to Lilian, as she bid her good-bye in the hall. 

• Oh yes, I will be sure to come the first fine day 
next week.' 

' What are you going to Miss Westoby's for, Lily?' 
inquired Maude, as the carriage drove away. 
But Lilian was not much inclined to tell. 

• Never mind, Maude ; you are so curious.* 
' But I want to know. Do tell me, Lily.' 

• Why, it was only that Miss Westoby asked me 
to go with her some time to buy a dress,' replied 
Lilian, rather reluctantly. 

Maude laughed merrily. 

' Well done, Lily ! That's a good idea ! you and 
Miss Westoby going shopping together. I should 
like to be behind the scene, and watch you.' 

Lilian coloured, and felt a little annoyed. 

• She has no one else to go with her, you know, 
Maude ; and we ought to be kind to her.' 
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• You are quite right my child/ said Mr Daven- 
port, who had been an unseen listener, but who now 
came forward, and laid his hand on Lilian's shoulder, 
* we ought all to be kind to Miss Westoby, for she 
has hardly any one now to care for her. I am glad 
you can be of use to her, Lily ; and remember, when- 
ever you go, take the carriage, for Miss Westoby, 
you know, cannot walk far. As for you, my little 
Maude, do not again laugh at your sister for her 
kindly consideration, but try to copy her example.' 

Maude hung down her head, and said nothing ; 
but she thought she was quite equal to Lilian in 
everything — superior to her in most — for was not 
Lilian often in disgrace about her lessons ? and she 
always did hers perfectly. Presently Mr Davenport 
spoke again. 

' Do either of you know where Charlie is ? ' 

* I saw him leave the room just after tea, papa,* 
said Maude, quite recovered from the mild reproof 
she had received ; * I dare say he won't have gone 
far.' 

' Then go and seek for him, Maude ; and tell him 
I want him in the library.' 

Maude found Charlie in the schoolroom, profess- 
edly learning his lessons ; she delivered her papa's 
message to him. Charlie knew immediately what it 
was for ; but he lingered as long as he could over 
putting away his books ; and when he left the room 
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and went to the library, it was with a fear and trem- 
bling he could scarcely conceal. Mr Davenport 
was standing before the fire, leaning his arms upon 
the chimney-piece, when Charlie entered. He took 
no notice of him for a minute or two, until the boy 
spoke. 

* Maude said you wanted me, papa/ 

* Yes, I do, Charlie/ replied Mr Davenport, turn- 
ing round ; * I want to know if what Miss Westoby 
said to-night be true ? • 

The question thus pointedly put, Charlie could not 
evade, had he wished to do so •, but he hardly did 
wish it now. In a low voice, and with downcast 
looks, he replied, * Yes, papa.* 

' I was afraid so, from your manner when she 
spoke to you. And yet, Charlie, you must have 
known quite well that you were disobeying me.' 

* I had quite forgotten indeed, papa, when I 
agreed with Grant to go ; but Lily and Maude re- 
minded me that morning of what you had said, and 
then, of course, I never thought of going. But after 
dinner I went with the other boys down to the 
river, and I got into the boat just to show them how 
to row, as you had taught me, papa. I didn't mean 
to go far ; but somehow, when I was once in I 
never thought of getting out again ; and Grant said 
the river is not dangerous, except in one place.' 

Charlie said this with an inward shudder at the 
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thought of how nearly it had proved dangerous to 
them. 

* How far did you go, and how long were you 
away ? ' Mr Davenport inquired. 

Charlie told him. 

* Thank God you came back safe ! The river is 
dangerous to such inexperienced boatmen as you 
boys ; but I do not wonder at Grant going, he is 
always ready for anything. But whether dangerous 
or not, you had been forbidden going, Charlie, and 
that ought to have been enough for you. But I 
see how it was with you : you wished to go, and, 
instead of keeping as far as possible out of tempta- 
tion, and not going to the river at all, you went as 
near as you could, and so were easily persuaded by 
your own desires, and those of your companions, that 
there was no harm in disobeying me. And yet it is not 
your disobedience alone, nor chiefly, that grieves me, 
though that was very very wrong ; but your deceiving 
me, by keeping it from me so long ; and, even now, 
it is only by accident that I have discovered it. I 
could have forgiven the disobedience if you had come 
and told me at once, because I can see you were led 
into temptation, and had not the power to resist; but 
this continued deceit proves that I cannot trust you. 
You come about me professing to be a good, obedient 
child ; when how can I tell but that all the while 
you are the very reverse ?' 
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* Papa, I am very sorry/ said Charlie, humbly. 

* Are you really sorry, Charlie ? It is not enough 
to say so ; but will your sorrow make you better for 
the future ? Will it make you more truthful, more 
trustworthy ? If not, it does not deserve the name.' 

Charlie was silent ; for he knew, in that sense, his 
sorrow was not true sorrow. 

Mr Davenport continued, * Oh, my boy, seek to 
be truthful in all things ; in the smallest as well as 
the greatest. Am I so very stern that you dare not 
tell me all you do, rather than keep your wrong- 
doing to yourself, and appear what you are not ?' 

For a moment Charlie was strongly tempted to tell 
all, — to reveal that other, far worse sin, though he 
should grieve that good father more than ever. But 
the opportunity passed, and he had not courage to 
make another. Mr Davenport went on — 

* But, my boy, it is not only me that you have dis- 
obeyed ; God notices all our actions, the evil as well 
as the good, the great as well as the small. He has 
seen this, and put it down in his book of remem- 
brance. Let us kneel and ask Him to blot it out with 
the precious blood of his dear Son, and to give you 
that repentance which needs not to be repented of.' 

They knelt together, and Mr Davenport implored 
the Almighty Father to pardon the erring child be- 
fore Him, and give him grace to grow up obedient 
and truthful. He prayed very earnestly •, but Charlie 
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could not go along with the prayer, because of the 
still unconfessed sin that troubled him. When they 
rose, the boy's cheeks were wet with tears, and Mr 
Davenport's eyes were not dry. 

* Now, go up to your own room, and think over 
all this, Charlie ; and again ask God to forgive you. 
And you had better not come down again ; I do not 
wish to see you any more to-night.' 

* Papa, you have never said you forgive me.* 

' I do forgive you, Charlie ; but I thought I could 
trust you, and I am deeply grieved to find I am mis- 
taken.' 

Charlie turned away ; but as he was leaving the 
room, he heard his father murmur with a sigh, * If 
my darling Isabel had been spared, this would not 
have happened.' 

On leaving the library, Charlie went up-stairs, but 
he did not immediately seek his own room. In the 
passage, into which the children's rooms opened, 
there was a window, and the moon was shining in, 
pleasantly contrasting its cold beams with the warm 
rays of the gas-lamp within. Charlie lingered there, 
leaning his elbows on the sill and looking out. He 
was wishing very much, now that the opportunity 
was lost, that he had confessed all to his father. 

' But,' he thought, * I cannot now ; it is impos- 
sible after what papa said. He will think I am so 
very bad to deceive him about this too ; and this is 
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so much worse than the other. No ; it must go on 
now, and very likely it will never be discovered ; 
indeed, I don't see how it should, when I have de- 
stroyed the letter.' 

And so Charlie resolved still to conceal his sin ; 
but he was very miserable, for he could not but feel 
how very wrongly and wickedly he was acting. 

Presently, as he stood there, light steps came along 
the passage. It was Lilian, about to enter her own 
room ; but seeing Charlie, she went on and joined 
him. 

* Charlie,' she said softly, ' I am very glad papa 
knows.' 

* Are you, lily ?' 

' Yes ; are not you ? I know when I have done 
wrong I always feel so much happier when I have 
told papa all about it ; don't you, Charlie ?' 

' But, Lily, you and I are very different ; you never 
do anything so very naughty.' 

'Indeed, Charlie, I do,' said Lilian earnestly. ' I 
remember very well, when I was a very little girl, 
doing something papa had told me not to do, and 
dear mamma punished me for it. I have often 
thought of it since, and I don't think I ever did that 
same thing again. And the other day about the 
letter, I was very naughty.' 

' Yes ; but, Lily, you are never half so bad as I 
have been, so you cannot understand it.' 
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'Charlie,' said Lilian, a little wistfully, 'you are 
not happy yet, I can see.' 

' Nonsense, lily, I am happy enough. At least, 
if I am not, it is nothing you can do any good to -, so 
run away, and don't bother me.' 

' I don't want to bother you, Charlie, dear ; I only 
want to help you, if I can.' 

' But you can't ; so do go away. I am going into 
my own room ; papa said I was •/ and he moved 
towards the door. 

' Are you not coming down ?' 

' No ; I am not to come down any more to-night/ 
and Charlie went into his room, and shut the door 
with some force. 

Lilian retired to hers, sorry and perplexed. She 
hardly knew her brisk, merry brother, in the irri- 
table boy she had just parted from. She had noticed 
his variable temper during the past week, but she 
thought that was quite explained by what had come 
to light that evening ; and she had expected to find 
him happy and pleasant again, and here he was quite 
as unaccountable as ever ; but she supposed it might 
be because papa had not altogether forgiven him, and 
that he would be all right on the morrow ; and with 
this thought she dismissed the subject. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A SHOPPING EXCURSION. 



HfiPQHT was Tuesday morning. The previous 
mM 9 day had been wet, but the clouds had 
HJP, IfeB all dispersed, and Lilian was glad to find 
that there was every promise of a fine 
day. For it had been arranged that, weather per- 
mitting, she and Miss Westoby were to have their 
shopping excursion that morning. So, soon after 
breakfast, Lilian, sole occupant of the carriage, might 
be seen driving down to Enfield. 

Miss Westoby was soon ready, for she had been 
partly expecting her, and they set forth. The dress 
took a long time choosing, for Miss Westoby was 
rather bad to please. One was too dark, and another 
too light ; one material was too thick, and another 
too thin. On setting out, Lilian had been rather 
elated at her own importance, and she entered with 
zest into the various discussions, and gave her opinion 
upon the numerous articles brought for inspection. 
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At length the important decision was made. Miss 
Westoby fixed upon a violet-coloured merino, and 
Lilian rose to go ; for, to tell the truth, she was be- 
ginning to be rather tired, eager as she had been at 
first. But she was a little dismayed when Miss 
Westoby informed her that she must have a new 
bonnet and mantle ; her old ones would never do to 
wear with this new dress. So Lilian had to turn her 
attention to cloths and ribbons, and Miss Westoby 
never detected the inward reluctance, for Lilian care- 
fully examined the merits of each, and never once 
tried to hasten the decision. But at length, after two 
hours spent in the shop, they emerged again into 
open day, to James and the carriage. 

* I am afraid I have kept you a very long time, my 
dear,* said Miss Westoby, when Lilian had with 
difficulty assisted her into the carriage, 'and tired 
you, no doubt. But you were very patient, I am 
sure ; and you know this is the only opportunity I 
shall have for a long time. 9 

* I am very glad you have got so nicely suited, 
Miss Westoby.' 

' If it will not be asking too much, my dear, 
there is another place I want to call at — Raynor's 
bazaar.' 

Lilian readily gave orders to be taken there, for 
this was much more to her taste than the other. 
Arrived there, she left Miss Westoby to transact her 
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business, while she wandered about, feasting her 
eyes on the beautiful ornaments and fancy things 
which always abounded at Raynor's. A call from 
Miss Westoby summoned her to her side. A hand- 
some rosewood desk lay open before her. 

* Lilian, I want your opinion of this.' 

* Oh ! what a beauty ! ' exclaimed Lilian. 

* I want it to be a beauty, for it is for a present. 
Then you admire it ?' 

' Yes, indeed ; one could not help admiring it, 
Miss Westoby.' 

Miss Westoby examined all the fittings, to see that 
they were perfect, and then paid for it ; and it was 
packed up along with two or three other purchases, 
and placed in the carriage. 

Arrived once more at her own home, Miss Westoby 
begged her young companion to stay and dine with 
her ; and the invitation was given in such a way that 
Lilian felt she could not refuse without hurting the 
good lady's feelings. So James was sent home with 
a message that Lilian would return some time in the 
afternoon. 

A pleasant, cosy little dinner the two had together, 
which Lilian greatly enjoyed. Miss Westoby made 
a great deal of her, for it was not often that she had 
company. When dinner was over, Miss Westoby 
lay on the sofa by the fire, and Lilian seated herself 
on a low seat at her side. She was beginning to 
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understand and appreciate Miss Westoby more than 
she had ever done before. 

' Mss Westoby/ she said, after a pause, * I am 
sure you must have many interesting tales of bygone 
days. I wish you would tell me one or two.' 

Miss Westoby's eyes lighted up. Lilian had just 
hit on the subject upon which she most loved to talk. 

' Why, my dear, I don't know that they would be 
interesting to you ; though I often like to think upon 
what is past and gone.' 

' Indeed I should like to hear anything you can tell 
me, dear Miss Westoby •, but best about yourself.' 

' Or, better still, about my dear and only sister. 
It is long since I have spoken of her.' 

And Miss Westoby went on to tell Lilian of what 
that sister, who was some years older than herself, 
had been to her ; how she had watched over her and 
taken care of her afte/ the death of their mother, 
and later, when they two were left entirely alone. 
Then she spoke of that sister's illness and happy 
death, and of her overwhelming sorrow when she 
was left to the lonely life she had led ever since. 

' And such a suffering one too ! ' said Lilian, sym- 
pathizingly. ' Poor Miss Westoby ! how very very 
sad you would be then ! ' 

' Ah, my dear -, but I may thank God that mine 
has been a suffering life. It is the greatest blessing 
He ever sent me.* 

9 
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€ Were you always lame ?' 

* No, not always. Once I could run about as well 
as you can, Lilian. It was owing to a fall I had 
when about eighteen ; when I was as wild and giddy 
as a girl of that age could be. It was a very sudden 
blow, Lilian ; and oh how I rebelled against it ! I 
was so miserable for more than a year, till it pleased 
God to show me my wickedness ; and I learnt that 
He had only sent the chastisement in love, to lead me 
to himself.' 

* And do you never feel it hard now, Miss 
Westoby ? It must be very bad to bear.' 

* Ah, my dear, yes ; I am afraid I do. I am often 
tempted to repine, and to think that God deals hardly 
with me, when the pain is very bad, and I think of 
my lonely life. But I know it is not so ; and I try 
to think of the many comforts I have, and above all, 
of that land where pain and sorrow are no more, 
and where I hope soon to be.' 

Lilian sat silent for a little time, and then she rose 
to go. 

'We have not looked at our purchases again,' 
said Miss Westoby with a smile. ' Suppose we 
open them ?' 

Lilian brought the parcels from the side-table, and, 
untying the strings, opened them out, and then they 
both admired them anew. The desk came last. 

* It is a very handsome one,' said Lilian, as she 
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took it out of the paper and gave it to Miss "Westoby ; 
' it will be a very useful present. Who is it for ? ' 

'For a young friend of mine. It is for you, 
Lilian/ 

' For me !' exclaimed Lilian, her cheeks dyed with 
pleasurable excitement. ' Oh, Miss Westoby ! no, I 
cannot take it, indeed.' 

' But you must, my dear, please. I bought it for 
you.' 

' But I have done nothing at all to deserve such a 
handsome present/ 

'So you think, Lilian. And perhaps you have 
not really done much ; but you have given an old 
woman, what few have ever thought of giving — 
sympathy ; and if you ever live to be as I am, you 
will know that that is priceless. I thought I should 
like you to have a little remembrance of me, for you 
have often been a. comfort to me, Lilian, and your 
bright face coming in here has often cheered me/ 

' Dear Miss Westoby !' said Lilian, throwing her 
arms round her neck, and kissing her for the first 
time, ' I am very glad if I have ; but I don't know 
how I have been a comfort to you, I am sure ; I 
seem to have done so very very little.* 

' It is the little things that tell most, my dear. And 
you will try to love me, Lilian, and think of me some- 
times ?' 

4 Yes, indeed, I love you now, Miss Westoby. 
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And you must call me Lily, please, not Lilian ; all 
who love me call me so.* 

Miss Westoby kissed the fair face that was bend- 
ing over her. 

' You are your mother's own child. I never 
thought to meet with any one so like her.* 

Lilian thanked her friend sincerely for her beauti- 
ful present, and then again said she must be going 
home. But then came a difficulty : how was the 
desk to be conveyed ? 

' Sarah can go with you and carry it, my dear. 

' And leave you alone ? No, no, Miss Westoby, 
that will never do. I will take it myself ; it is not 
very heavy, and I do not care who sees me.' 

Miss Westoby objected, and begged her to leave 
it ; but Lilian would not agree to that ; she could 
not part with her treasure, so she set off with it. 
It was heavy certainly ; but Lilian's heart was light, 
and she did not mind it. As she walked along, she 
resolved that Miss Westoby should not be lonely 
for long together, if she could help it. Then there 
came into her mind, with such a sweet feeling, the 
remembrance of our Saviour's words : ' Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me/ 

' Surely Jesus has seen my simple efforts, though 
they have been so very very small ; and He will 
look upon them as done to Him/ she thought. 
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Lilian's face was a reflection of the happy feelings 
within, as she entered the schoolroom. It contained 
its usual occupants, Miss Page, Alice, and Maude. 

' Well, Lily/ said the former, looking up with a 
pleasant smile, 'you seem to have left the lessons 
altogether to-day.' 

' Yes, Miss Page. Miss Westoby asked me to 
stay, and I could not refuse ; but I will tell you 
about it afterwards.' 

'What is that?' inquired Maude, as she watched 
her sister untying the string of her parcel. 

' You shall see presently.' 

Maude and Alice both exclaimed in surprise when 
they saw the beautiful desk. 

' Did Miss Westoby give you that ?' said Alice. 

' Yes ; is it not a beauty ?* 

'So that is what you went shopping with Miss 
Westoby for, Lily ? I wish I had gone. I would 
if I had known.' 

' Oh ! Maude, how unkind of you to say so ! ' 
exclaimed Lilian indignantly, the tears coming into 
her eyes. ' I never thought of such a thing — 
never !' 

' It seems that would have been Maude's motive 
if she had gone,* said Miss Page. 

Lilian left her desk on the table, and sat down by 
the fire. All pleasure in it was taken away for the 
present. Maude's thoughtless words had made her 
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uncomfortable. Were her motives pure ? She thought 
so, as far as she could tell ; she hoped so. Certainly 
she had never imagined such a thing as Miss Westoby 
giving her anything. 

The first use that Lilian made of her new desk, 
was to write William a long account that evening of 
the day's proceedings. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Alice's resolute 'won't/ 

flLI AN was the last of the party to assemble 
in the schoolroom the next morning. 
Alice was already beginning her draw- 
ing, the only one of her school duties in 
which she took any interest, and Maude was taking 
down a sum from Miss Page. Lilian quietly took 
her seat, but she soon perceived that Alice was 
making silent efforts to gain her attention •, and on 
looking up, her cousin crossed her two forefingers with 
a very expressive glance at Miss Page. Lilian looked 
towards her, but thought she seemed rather sorrow- 
ful than cross. Alice's fingers might better apply to 
Maude, who had evidently by no means recovered 
Charlie's morning tease, which had been more than 
usually annoying. However, Lilian said nothing ; 
only shook her head at Alice, and applied herself to 
her lesson. For half an hour the schoolroom was 
soil ; but at length the silence was broken by Mss Page. 
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' Alice, it is some minutes past the half hour. Put 
away your drawing and learn your history.' 

But Alice went on drawing as though she had not 
heard. 

' Did you not hear me, Alice ? Put away your 
drawing.' 

' I want to finish this, Miss Page ; and I like draw- 
ing, but I don't like history/ 

' You must leave that until another time, and 
learn your history, whether you like it or not, 
Alice.' 

Alice slowly ro6e, and began to pack up her draw- 
ing materials ; but her face had a very defiant expres- 
sion as she shrugged her little shoulders. 

' Didn't I tell you she was cross ?' she whispered, 
as she passed Lilian. 

' Oh, Alice, do be good, and learn your lesson, 
was Lilian's reply. 

But Alice had no intention of being good, if learn- 
ing her lesson was being good. She took her history 
book certainly, but as to learning it, she made no 
attempt at it. If Miss Page would not let her go on 
with her drawing, she was determined not to do any- 
thing else. So she sat with her book before her, 
doing nothing, until Miss Page called her to repeat 
it, which of course she could not do, not having 
learnt one word. 

' Alice, you are very very naughty. What can I 
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do to make you do your lessons properly? You give 
me a thousand times more trouble than lily and 
Maude put together. You must waste no more time 
over that lesson now ; but I shall expect it learnt 
perfectly when school hours are over.* 

' I shall not learn it/ said Alice resolutely, as she 
moved towards the book-shelf. 

Perhaps Miss Page did not hear her ; whether 
she did or not, she took no notice. 

Alice's other lessons that morning were got through 
somehow. Not at all satisfactory, for she was in 
one of her obstinate fits ; but she was not turned 
back in any but the history. When school was over, 
and Lilian and Maude were dismissed, Miss Page 
bade Alice take her book up-stairs to her own room, 
and not come down until she had learnt it. Lilian 
followed her out. 

' Do make haste, Alice, and finish it. We want 
you out of doors.' 

' I don't care about coming. I shall be very happy 
and contented up-stairs. Miss Page is cross; isn't 
she, Lily?' 

' No, I don't think she is cross. She was rather 
different this morning ; but perhaps she is not well ; 
and if that be it, Alice, we ought to try to give her 
less trouble than usual.' 

' She need not trouble herself about me, because 
it will be no use,' was Alice's reply, as she mounted 
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the stairs, singing as she went, as though she did not 
care for any one. 

Lilian watched her out of sight, and then, with a 
little sigh, ran off into the garden. 

* I wish Alice would come out/ said Maude, when 
Lilian joined her ; ' we cannot play well without her/ 

' I am afraid she won't be out this morning, so we 
must amuse ourselves as well as we can without her. 
Suppose we dig our gardens over, Maude, ready for 
winter ? ' 

But when Lilian reached hers, she found the high 
wind on the Monday had broken a rose-tree from its 
moorings, and it wanted tying up again ; so she ran 
back to the schoolroom for some string to tie it with. 
She was surprised on entering to see Miss Page still 
there. Her head was resting on the table, and Lilian 
fancied she heard a sob. She was about to with- 
draw unobserved ; but Miss Page had heard her, and 
raised her head. Then Lilian saw, unmistakeably, 
that she had been crying. She sprang towards her. 

* Dear Miss Page ! what is the matter ? Are you 
ill? can I get you anything?' she asked anxiously, 
kneeling down beside her. 

' No, dear, thank you, I am not ill.' 

But Miss Page could say no more. Her head was 
down again, and the sobs came thick and fast. Lilian 
said no more, but waited, only from time to time 
pressing her lips to the hand she held in hers. At 
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length Miss Page sat up, and with evident effort, sent 
back her tears •, and putting her arm round Lilian, 
kissed her two or three times. 

* You have seen me weeping, dear Lily, so you 
have a right to know the cause. I had a letter this 
morning which told me some bad news. My only 
brother has met with a dreadful accident, from the 
effects of which, I fear, he will never recover.' 

Miss Page spoke quite calmly now ; but she 
looked very pale and distressed. 

' Oh, Miss Page, I am so sorry ! I don't wondei 
you feel it so much. I know I should be very very 
miserable, if anything were to happen to Willie.' 

* Oh, Lily ! if my darling Maurice were anything 
like your brother, I should feel comparatively happy 
about him. But he is not ; he has been a great 
trouble to us for a long time, and this accident hap- 
pened on his return from some wild party; and I 
greatly fear, though mamma does not say so, that he 
was not quite sober.' 

Lilian did not speak for a minute or two; only 
stroked the worn sad cheek towards her. At length 
she said in a low tone — 

* Perhaps this may do him good, dear Miss Page. 
Miss Westoby said yesterday that her lameness had 
been a great blessing to her.' 

' God grant it may be so ! ' said Miss Page fer- 
vently. ' Oh, if I should never see him again ! ' and 
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the wail of grief that had been checked for a space 
burst forth again. 

' Oh, surely, surely you will, Miss Page. You will 
go to him as soon as ever you can, won't you ? 
Shall I go and tell Isabel about it now ?' 

' I have told her, dear.' 

' And what did she say ?' 

' That she was very sorry ; but she did not see 
how I could be spared until the holidays.' 

' The holidays ! Why, they are^more than six 
weeks off! Oh, I am sure papa will let you go as 
soon as you ever can — to-morrow if you like. So 
cheer up, dear Miss Page, perhaps it won't be so bad 
as you think.' 

' Mamma wants me to go as soon as possible.' 

' And I can be almost sure that will be to-morrow. 
We shall be very sorry to lose you ; but you will 
come back to us, won't you ?' 

' I hope so, dear ; but everything seems very un- 
certain. I should be very grieved if I thought our 
parting was to be a lasting one, Lily, for your love 
has often been a great comfort to me. Always 
follow the dictates of your own loving heart, my 
darling ; then you will be to others the bright little 
sunbeam you have so often been to me. But you 
will lose all your fresh air and exercise if I keep you 
here any longer, so run away again. And you need 
not look so sorrowful ; I am better now.' 
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' Dear Miss Page, I do hope your brother will not 
die.' 

' I must try and leave him in better hands than 
mine, dear Lily. All must be right, however it be/ 

Miss Page went away, and Lilian returned to the 
garden. But she found that Maude had left her 
digging, and gone to another part of the garden. 
Lilian followed her. 

' Come, Maude, I thought we were to dig our 
garden. We shall not get much done before dinner, 
if we are not quick.' 

' So I thought ; but I was not the first to leave 
them, Lily/ was Maude's reply. ' I waited for you 
a long time, but I found it was no use.' 

' I am very sorry, Maude, but I could not help it. 
I found Miss Page in the schoolroom, and she was 
so unhappy, I did not like to leave her. Her brother 
has had a dreadful accident — nearly killed, I think, 
from what she said.' 

' Oh, yes ; that is always the way with you, Lily,' 
said Maude, bringing out the ill-humour that had 
been gradually increasing during Lilian's absence ; 
' you care for everybody rather than me. Yesterday 
you were all day with that old Miss Westoby ; and 
now, just when I thought we were going to enjoy 
ourselves, you run off and talk to Miss Page instead. 
It is really too bad, and I won't bear it — indeed I 
won't ' — and Maude turned away. 
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Lilian sprang after her. 

' Oh, Maude, please don't say so ! indeed yon 
would not, if you knew how much I love you, and 
like to be with you. But really I could not leave 
Miss Page crying, as I found her, without saying 
something ; you would not, I know, Maude, if you 
had been there. And as to poor Miss "Westoby, she 
has hardly any one to care for her, so you must try 
to spare me to her sometimes. But come, we are 
wasting our time ; let us go.' 

Lilian took her sister's hand, but Maude drew it 
back, and said she was not coming, and turned off 
another way. Lilian looked sorrowfully after her for 
a minute, and then she returned to her garden. She 
was very sorry to have offended Maude ; but she 
really could not help it. She had been busily digging 
for some time, when Maude came back and stood 
beside her. She did not notice her until she spoke. 

' Lily, I am very sorry I said what I did just now.' 

Lilian's spade was thrown down, and her arms 
were about her sister before she had finished speaking. 

' Dear Maude ! I did not mean to vex you. I love 
you very very dearly, and always shall.' 

It had cost Maude's proud nature a great deal to 
confess as she had done, and perhaps to none other 
than to Lilian would these words have been spoken ; 
but Maude had repented of her hastiness, and it was 
very seldom that she was angry with Lilian. 
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When the children assembled for dinner, Isabel 
inquired for Alice. Miss Page replied that she 
could not allow her to come down, as she had not 
learnt her lesson ; so her dinner was sent up to her. 
Lilian obtained permission from Miss Page, on leav- 
ing the dining-room, to pay her cousin a visit. 

' But mind, only for ten minutes ; not a minute 
longer, Lily.' 

Lilian promised not to exceed the time. 

She found Alice sitting in the window of her room, 
with her history book closed on the floor beside her. 
She sprang up on seeing Lilian. 

' Oh! so Miss Page has given in, and I may come 
down ?' 

' No, indeed,' replied Lilian, shaking her head ; 
' Miss Page will never do that ; so you had better 
learn your lesson at once, Alice. But you have not 
been trying to learn it, by the look of your book.' 

' No ; if I tried, I could soon do it.' 

' Then, why won't you do it, Alice ? I do wish 
you would ; it is so naughty, you know, to do in 
this way/ 

' I don't like history, and Miss Page knows I don't; 
she only gave it me because she was cross.' 

' Oh, no, Alice ; you know it is your regular 
Wednesday morning's lesson. And Miss Page 
was not cross, only very unhappy, because of the 
illness of- her only brother ; and I think you 
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make her worse, Alice ; so do learn your history 
— pray do.' 

* No, I shall not, Lily — not even for your asking 
— so it is no good my staying here. I wish you 
would bring me a book off the schoolroom shelf to 
read ; I have read all these here.' 

' No, indeed ; that would be very wrong, Alice ; 
you must not do anything else until you have learnt 
your lesson. But I cannot stay any longer ; my ten 
minutes are gone. Then you won't learn it, Alice ?• 

' No ; I said so before/ 

Lilian closed the door with a very sorrowful face. 
She had hoped her pleading might have had some 
effect, but apparently it had had none. She had never 
seen Alice so obstinate before. Only apparently, 
though ; for when Lilian was gone, Alice began to 
wish she had yielded at first ; but it would never do 
to give in now, when she had held out so long. 
When it was time for the afternoon studies, Maude 
was sent to bring her down. She entered the school- 
room with the same defiant air with which she had 
left it ; and Miss Page hardly need have asked if 
she had learnt her history. But Alice almost re- 
pented of her stubbornness, when she saw the pale, 
grief-stricken face of her governess. The lessons were 
all well said ; Miss Page scarcely ever knew Alice 
give less trouble ; but still the morning's obstinacy 
remained ; and, on leaving the schoolroom, she said — 
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4 Your conduct this afternoon, Alice, has proved 
that you can learn, if you will ; and therefore I shall 
expect your history lesson learnt immediately. I am 
very much displeased that it has not been done 
before ; but until it is done, I shall not allow you to 
join your cousins in the drawing-room.' 

Alice looked rather blank at this ; she had not 
expected to have to spend the evening in the school- 
room. However, she put a bold face on the matter ; 
and her expression, as Miss Page left the room, re- 
peated, if her words did not, the declaration of the 
morning, ' I shall not learn it.' 

But if Alice was determined, Miss Page was 
equally so ; and she took her tea, as she had done 
her dinner, alone. 

* I am very sorry to hear of your brother's serious 
accident,' said Mr Davenport kindly, when Miss 
Page entered the drawing-room just before tea. 
' Of course you will wish to be with him as soon as 
possible. I have been trying to find out if you can 
reach Ashford before dark to-morrow evening ; and 
I think you can, by starting early, — if you are well 
enough/ he added ; ' but you hardly look likely for 
travelling now.' 

Miss Page thanked him gratefully. The fear that 

she might not be allowed to go, which had been 

haunting her all day, was removed, and she felt, as 

she said, able to do anything. 

10 
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* There will be a great deal of nursing required in 
a case like this/ Mr Davenport went on ; * and it 
must be a long time before your brother's strength is 
restored ; so that we shall not expect to see you 
again until after the Christmas holidays. Isabel will 
manage with the children somehow. At any rate, 
you may feel yourself perfectly at liberty until then ; 
and I trust, before that time, your brother's health 
will be restored. Oh, no thanks ! I dare say some 
of the young ones will be very glad. But come, 
Isabel, let us have tea. Miss Page will want all the 
evening to prepare for her journey ; and she must 
have as long a night as possible.' 

Miss Page drew near the table with a full heart. 
Mr Davenport's kindness had touched her deeply, 
and for a minute or two she could not speak ; but 
Mr Davenport went on talking, so it did not matter. 

' Are all my flock here, — Charlie, Lily, Maude, 
and my little Sophie ? I thought one was missing. 
Where is Alice ? ' 

Isabel explained. Mr Davenport looked grave. 

' Indeed ! I am sorry to hear this. I think you 
must turn your refractory pupil over to me, Miss 
Page, and I will see what can be done with her.' 

Miss Page willingly agreed ; so, when tea was 
over, Mr Davenport went to the schoolroom. 
Alice was sitting by the table, doing something, 
which she covered over with her hand on hearing 
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the door open. She was greatly surprised when her 
uncle entered, and the colour rose. She had evidently 
not been learning her lesson. 

* What are you doing, Alice ? * 

Alice slowly raised her hand, and disclosed some 
grotesque-looking figures which she had cut out in 
paper. 

' What are these ? ' 

* I made them to show Lily and Maude, to make 
them laugh/ 

' That was not right, Alice, and you know it ; 
else why need you have covered them up when I 
came in ? Learn your lesson, and then you may 
make as many curious things as you please. But 
come here now, and sit down by me ; I want to talk 
to you a little while/ 

Alice did as she was desired, but her old defiant 
look was still there. Mr Davenport put his arm 
round her. 

' My little girl, I am very, very sorry to hear of 
the naughty, wilful temper you have shown to-day. 
What would papa have said if he had seen you, do 
you think ? ' ' 

Alice started. She had never once thought of her 
father all the day, nor of her promises to him that 
she would try to be good. Mr Davenport saw that 
he had made some impression. 

1 1 am sure papa would be very much grieved if 
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he knew that his little daughter had been all day over 
a simple lesson, just because her self-will was not 
inclined to learn it, and she listened to it.' 

* Uncle Elliott, I will learn it ! ' exclaimed Alice 
earnestly ; * I never thought of papa before. I can 
learn it, and I will.' 

* Very well. In half an hour I shall come again, 
when I shall expect you to repeat it perfectly to me ; 
for Miss Page is busy, and cannot hear it.' 

Punctually, at the end of the hour, Mr Davenport 
again appeared ; but Alice had made good use of the 
time, and was quite ready with her lesson, which 
was repeated quite perfectly. 

' Now, Alice, you . have learnt this out of love to 
your papa, because you felt he would be displeased if 
he knew of your naughtiness. Is it not so ? ' 

* Yes, uncle.' 

* Well, my child, another time I want you to act 
from a higher motive. God, your heavenly Father, 
does know of the self-will you have shown ; and it 
has grieved Him far more than it would your papa, 
just because He loves you more. Will you think of 
this, Alice, when you want to do what you like, and 
not what is right ? God sends you these little trials 
to break your will ; and if you are still bent on fol- 
lowing it, He will send you greater, — all out of love 
to you, Alice ; for until your will is subdued to his, 
you are not fit to live with Him for ever. A loving 
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child will always try to please its father rather than 
itself, as you have proved just now. Will you try 
to please your heavenly Father, out of love to Him?' 

' I will try, uncle.' 

* Then ask Him, my child, to make you less bent 
on following your own way ; ask Him to lead you 
and guide you in the path He would have you tread. 
You can be firm and resolute, Alice ; let it always be 
against the wrong, rather than the right. Now we 
will go to the drawing-room, and I trust there will 
never be a cause for excluding you again.* 




CHAPTER XIV. 



BN the early grey of the November morn- 
ing, Miss Page went away. Lilian had 
begged Susan to call her early -, so she 
was down In time for the breakfast by 
lamplight, which Mss Page would have taken alone, 
but for her. Certainly it was only the name of a 
meal on Miss Page's part, though Lilian pressed her 
to eat ; her heart was full, and she could take but 
little. Mr Davenport entered the room just before 
the carriage was announced. 

' You must be sure to let us know how you find 
your brother, Miss Page, and how you go on. And 
take care to come back to us ; we do not wish to 
lose you altogether. 1 

As she bid him good-bye, he put an envelope into 

her hand, saying, 'Sickness always causes a good 

deal of expense ; you will find that useful, I dare say." 

On opening it, after she was in the carriage, she 
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found it to contain notes to the value of twenty 
pounds, — not part of her salary, that had been paid 
the previous evening, but a present, which proved 
valuable and acceptable indeed. 

For the next two days the schoolroom was 
deserted, except for a few casual visits, and the chil- 
dren hoped it would continue to be so until Miss 
Page's return •, but, at the end of that time, Isabel 
declared she could not have them running wild any 
longer, she should begin to teach them herself. So 
the next morning the studies were resumed. But 
all did not go on very smoothly. Perhaps Isabel 
expected from her pupils more than they could per- 
form ; and they, on their part, did not make allow- 
ance for the inexperience of their instructress. 
However it was, one or other of the girls was almost 
always in disgrace about something. Isabel had not 
the art of imparting instruction agreeably and well, 
and, in consequence, became irritated, which did not 
mend matters ; so that it was not very pleasant work, 
and all parties were heartily glad when the hours of 
lessons were over. 

' I have some good news to tell you, children/ 
Isabel said one day at dinner, about a week after 
Miss Page's departure ; * Aunt Mary is coming to 
visit us next week. Papa invited her to spend the 
winter here -, but I would not tell you until we were 
certain she was coming.' 
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There was a perfect shout of delight from Charlie, 
Lilian, and Maude. 

• How delightful it will be ! I am so glad ! ' ex- 
claimed Lilian, when the excitement had a little 
subsided. 

Mrs Kingston (or Aunt Mary, as the children 
usually called her) was Mrs Davenport's only sister. 
She had been a widow some three or four years. 
Hers had been a happy married life, — blessed with 
a loving husband and two sweet little girls ; but the 
joy of the past made the present sorrow, by contrast, 
more difficult to bear. One after the other the chil- 
dren were taken from her, by that disease which 
carries off so many little ones from loving hearts and 
homes — scarlet fevet ; and but a few short months 
afterwards, Mr Kingston followed them, by a stroke 
as sudden as it was severe. He was visiting a friend, 
when his soul was suddenly called away, and he was 
carried back to his wife a corpse. 

It was a little while after the death of her husband, 
that Mrs Kingston had paid her last visit to Newlyn 
House. Isabel was not at home at the time, and 
therefore did not know very much of her ; but the 
younger ones both knew and loved- her, and the pro- 
spect of a visit from Aunt Mary was, as we have seen, 
hailed with delight. And before she had been many 
hours in the house, Isabel and Alice loved her too. 

One afternoon, a few days after Mrs Kingston's 
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arrival, Isabel entered the drawing-room, where her 
aunt was sitting at work, with a face on which per- 
plexity was plainly written. 

' What is the matter ? ' inquired Mrs Kingston ; 
' what troubles you, Isabel ? ' 

' Only this, dear aunt. This is my district after- 
noon ; and last week when I went, the children 
scarcely did anything in my absence, and I am afraid 
it will be the same again ; and yet I must go.' 

4 1 think I can help you out of your difficulty. 
Suppose I undertake to teach the young ones for 
you.' 

Isabel's brow brightened. 

* Oh, thank you, Aunt Mary ; that would be just 
the thing. Only I am afraid it will be a great 
trouble to you.' 

' I came here in the hope that you would make me 
useful, dear Isabel ; so you must let me do whatever 
I can to help you. I wish I could as easily remove 
your every trial and perplexity ; but that would not 
be good for you/ 

Isabel looked a little wistfully. 

* Oh ! Aunt Mary, you cannot tell how I long for 
dear mamma sometimes, just for a little while, to 
help me and advise me ! ' 

' I can well understand that, dear Isabel. She 
was just taken from you when you needed her the 
most ; but she is happy, and we must not wish for 
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her back again. Will you let me supply her place, 
as much as I can, while I am with you ? ' 

* Oh, auntie, darling, that is just what I have been 
wishing for ever since you came.' 

* I have no children of my own now, Isabel ; 
therefore you and your brothers and, sisters are' 
nearer to me than any one on earth. "Will you let 
me talk to you, and tell you of any faults I see, as I 
should have done to my own Jessie and Maria if they 
had lived ? and will you come to me as you would 
have done to your mother ? ' 

' Yes, indeed, Aunt Mary. But if you are to 
point out all my faults, I am afraid you will find a 
great many,* she added, with a faint smile. 

' Not more than you will be willing to correct, I 
know. But come, Isabel, you and I must not stay 
talking here now ; you must introduce me to my new 
duties, if you please.* 

Isabel conducted her aunt to the schoolroom ; and 
amidst much laughter at the novel idea of auntie 
teaching them, Mrs Kingston was installed in her 
office ; and Isabel departed, well pleased to be rid of 
an occupation so distasteful to her. The lessons pro- 
ceeded capitally ; for Aunt Mary possessed the happy 
art of smoothing down all difficulties, and making dry 
lessons quite interesting and amusing. Even Alice 
was perfectly docile and attentive, and never once 
grew obstinate or defiant. When the study hours 
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were over, the children all begged Mrs Kingston to 
promise to continue teaching them until the holidays. 

.' It was so pleasant to be taught by her/ said 
Maude ; * a hundred times better than Isabel's teach- 
ing, or Miss Page's either.' 

But Lilian would not agree to the latter statement. 

* I cannot promise, dear children, until I hear what 
your papa and Isabel say to it ; but if they are agree- 
able, I shall be quite willing to undertake the office ; 
and I hope you will all be as good as you have been 
this afternoon.' 

Aunt Mary stayed talking to the young ones by 
the schoolroom fire, until Alice and Maude ran off 
into the nursery, and she was left alone with Lilian. 
Her little niece nestled closer to her. 

* Dear auntie, I am so glad you have come ! You 
are so like mamma, I could sometimes almost fancy 
it is she come back again, you are so good.' 

* Good, ami?' said Mrs Kingston, with a smile ; 
* and, pray, is not Isabel good too ? • 

* Oh yes ; but — but not like you and Willie. But 
she is very good, Aunt Mary ; please don't think she 
is not ; and I love her dearly.' 

* I do not doubt it, my darling ; but Willie under- 
stands you better. Is not that it ? ' 

* Yes, that is it,' replied Lilian ; * that is just it, 
Aunt Mary. And he helps me too/ 

* Helps you — how ? * 
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1 Oh, in a great many ways. He helps me to try 
to do what is right,* she added, in a lower tone. 

* That is the best kind of help, dear lily, is it not? 
But I hear Isabel's voice. Suppose we go an.! join 
her.' 

When Mr Davenport returned that evening, 
Maude and Alice came to him, eagerly petitioning 
that Aunt Mary might be allowed to instruct them. 
Mr Davenport replied, that it was not for him to 
give leave ; if Aunt Mary would be kind enough to 
take the trouble, he should be very much obliged to 
her. Aunt Mary expressing her entire willingness, 
the matter was settled to the children's satisfaction. 

' What are you two so busy about ? ' said Mr 
Davenport, later on in the evening, — coming up to 
the far side of the table, where Lilian was sitting 
close to Mrs Kingston. 

* Oh, papa, Aunt Mary is showing me how to net 
a purse for Edith Morley on her birthday. You know 
it is a promise that we are to go to Killington for a 
night or two then.' 

* This is not by any means the first rime I have 
heard of your intended visit, Miss Lily ; but it must 
want a month to the time.' 

* Oh no, papa, only three weeks ; and I want to 
have the purse ready in good time. I had not 
thought of anything to give her until auntie came. 
She helped me to find out this ; and now she is 
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showing me how to make it. Is she not kind, 
papa ? ' 

* I dare say Isabel would have found something 
much better, if you had asked her,* said Mrs King- 
ston. 

* Oh, Isabel would not at all have liked to be 
troubled about it/ said Maude. 

Isabel coloured. 

* Nonsense, Maude ; you know I should have 
done it, if Lily had asked me/ 

Aunt Mary looked up quickly. If that was how 
matters stood, then indeed she might be of use to the 
elder sister. 




CHAPTER XV. 



THE FALL OF A WORKBOX, 



SAY, Davenport, how much longer am I 
to keep this gun of yours ? What am I 
to do with it ? ' 
' I don't care what you do with it, Grant." 
' Oh, very well. Then I shall send it up to Newlyn 
this evening, with my compliments to Mr Davenport.* 

* Indeed, you will do no such thing. You 
promised you would not let papa know anything 
about it.' 

' Well, I won't ; only come home with me, and 
have a shot.' 

' No, I have no wish to do that.' 

' Why, it was no use troubling me to bring you 
the gun from London, if you won't use it. I believe 
you have only used it once.' 

* I know that ; but it is no business of yours, 
Grant. I heartily wish you had never brought it. 
But I have paid you for it, so why can't you let it 
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rest ? It does not matter to you whether I use it or 
not.' 

Charlie was an altered boy from the day he had 
taken the sovereign. He could never feel happy nor 
comfortable ; and though, as time went on, his first 
miserable feelings passed, yet he was in constant 
fear lest, by some means, his secret might be dis- 
covered ; and, in consequence, grew peevish and 
irritable, — very different from the bright, merry 
Charlie of old. Often and often he had almost 
resolved to tell Mr Davenport the whole ; but when 
evening came, and he had the opportunity, his courage 
failed, and he repented of his decision. And so he 
went on, gradually growing accustomed to the burden 
he was bearing. 

But Grant's words this morning had recalled the 
whole scene vividly to his mind -, and as he stood by 
the schoolroom window, on his return home, look- 
ing out upon the desolate November prospect, he 
felt more utterly miserable than he had done at first. 
Oh, how he wished he had never seen the letter, or 
been tempted to touch it ! Conscience told him, as 
it had often done before, that the only thing to do 
now was to confess all ; but it had been so often 
resisted, that its pricks were easy to silence ; for 
after what Mr Davenport had said, Charlie was 
sure he should never have courage to do that. As 
he stood there looking out, Lilian came up to him. 
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' Oh, Charlie, I wish you would come and trans- 
plant that fuschia for me ! I can't do it myself, and 
David is busy. It is not so wet in the garden as it 
was a day or two ago ; and David says it ought to 
be done, or it will be getting too late. Will you 
come ? ' 

* No V was the short reply, rather wearily spoken. 

Lilian looked up. Perhaps something of the con- 
flict going on within appeared in the boy's face ; or 
perhaps something in the tone of the short answer 
struck her. She laid her hand on his arm. 

' Charlie, what is the matter ? ' 
' Nothing.' 

* Oh, Charlie, I am sure something is, and has 
been for a good while ; can't I help you ? I should 
so like to see you your own dear self again ! ' 

* Nonsense, Lily ; you are so fanciful. I wish 
you would mind your own business, and not trouble 
yourself about me ;' and he impatiently shook off the 
hand that lay on his arm. 

In doing so, or in turning round, he accidentally 
caught Maude's workbox, that stood on a table near 
him, and it fell with a crash, emptying its contents 
on the floor. Maude came in just at the moment. 

' There I I spent half an hour in tidying my 
workbox last night, and now I shall have it all to do 
over again ! ' she exclaimed angrily, stooping over 
it ; * and it is broken too — the lid is split ! You 
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just did it on purpose, I know, Charlie, because I 
prize this box that mamma gave me. You are the 
tiresomest boy that ever was, or ever could be ! ' 

* I did not do it on purpose,' said Charlie ; ' it was 
an accident ; ' and he moved away, not offering to 
help to pick up the scattered contents, nor even ex- 
pressing his sorrow at having broken the box. 

' I saw you knock it down. You meant to break 
it, just to vex me. Ill do something to vex you 
some day — you'll see if I don't ! ' said Maude, as she 
brought the unfortunate workbox to the table, — a 
large crack in the lid, and all the things thrown in in 
disorder, as she and Lilian had gathered them from 
the floor. 

' I don't care what you do. But if I were you, 
Maude, I would not be angry about such a little 
thing. I could not help it, you know that ! ' 

' It is not a little thing ; and I am not angry.* 

* Come, come, keep to the truth. If you could 
see yourself now, you would hardly say that.' 

' Charlie, you are a very bad, provoking boy/ 

Maude's face was white with the passion she could 
hardly contain. 

' Oh, Charlie, don't tease her so ! ' said Lilian. 

' She is a little goose to be teased ! ' 

' I am a little goose, am I ?' exclaimed Maude, 
now almost beside herself. 

Charlie was standing opposite to her, at a little 

11 
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distance. Maude seized a book that lay near her* 
Lilian sprang forward. 

' Oh, Maude, take care ! there is little Sophie ! ' 

But the warning had come too late. Maude had 
thrown the book with all her strength. Charlie 
evaded it by springing out of the way, and the 
missile struck little Sophie with great force, throw- 
ing her down with her head against the edge of the 
half open door. There was a sharp scream, but not 
from Sophie. It came from Maude, who, all her 
passion gone, stood white and trembling at what she 
had done. 

The scream, and Lilian's violent ringing of the 
bell, soon brought Isabel and the servants to the 
scene. Charlie and Lilian were bending over the 
poor child, from whose forehead a dark stream of 
blood was flowing. Maude stood aloof, too fright- 
ened to do anything. A few hasty words from 
Lilian sufficiently explained the accident ; and Isabel 
immediately sent James off for Dr Graham ; and 
then, with the help of Mrs Kingston and Susan, 
carried Sophie up-stairs and put her to bed. The 
blow had been a very severe one, and had completely 
stunned the child. She gave no signs of life for a 
long time. Lilian stayed with Maude, who was 
crying and sobbing bitterly. 

' Oh, Lily, I have killed her I \ sjiall never be 
happy again — never 1 ' 
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' Dear Maude, I hope not ; but Isabel says we 
cannot tell anything until Dr Graham comes/ 

It seemed a long time before he did come. Isabel 
had forgotten, in her hurry, to tell James to call at 
the bank and inform Mr Davenport of the accident ; 
and she was almost glad she had done so, as it 
might, after all, have alarmed him unnecessarily. It 
was weary work for the watchers, both up-stairs 
and down. Those in the sick-room had done all 
they could until the doctor came ; and Lilian and 
Maude, who had been joined by Alice, could only 
wait in anxious expectation. 

It was past the usual dinner-time, and Charlie had 
gone back to school, when Rachel came to see after 
them. Maude sprang up at the sight of her. 

' Oh, Rachel, do you know anything ? Have you 
heard how — ? ' She could say no more. 

* Susan was down a little while ago, Miss Maude, 
and she said the poor little darling was much the 
6ame. She had opened her eyes once, but took no 
notice of anything. But don't fret yourself so, dear. 
But won't you have something ? Indeed you ought, 
Miss Lilian, dear ; you ! ll be getting as faint as can 
be.' 

But the children were all sure they could eat 
nothing. Rachel was still urging them, when the 
doctor's carriage drove up. It was an unspeakable 
relief to every one, He had not been at home when 
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James arrived ; that was the reason he had been so 
long. 

* Oh, how I wish we could know what he 
thought ! ' sobbed Maude. 

* I will go up-stairs/ said Alice, ' and wait near 
the door, that I may get to know as soon as ever I 
can/ 

A few minutes afterwards, the two in the school- 
room heard the hall door open again. Lilian sprang 
up. 

* That is papa ! I am sure it is his step.' 
She ran out, and there was Mr Davenport. 

* Oh, papa, I am so glad you have come ! ' and she 
brought him into the schoolroom. 

* What is all this, Lilian ? I could not understand 
from James ; only that something had happened, and 
he had come for the doctor, but had no orders to 
come to me. I met him in the street, or I should 
have known nothing of it/ 

* It is little Sophie, papa ; she has been hurt, and 
Dr Graham is up-stairs now/ 

* I did it, papa ! ' exclaimed Maude, coming for- 
ward, and showing a face red and swollen with 
crying. 

* You, Maude ? how ?' 

Maude told him exactly how it was. Mr Daven- 
port said nothing, but stood by the fire, his arms on 
the chimney-piece, and his head resting upon them. 
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At length, Maude spoke again, but it was only to 
say 'Papa.' 

Mr Davenport moved then. 

* I cannot talk to you now, Maude -,' and he went 
away without another word. Maude threw herself 
on the floor, in an agony of tears. Lilian tried to 
comfort her. 

' Dear Maude, don't ; you will make yourself ill 
indeed/ 

' I don't care. Papa is angry ; and oh, I am so 
miserable!' 

Presently Alice came back again, but she did not 
bring much news ; only that Dr Graham had gone 
down stairs, and was with Mr Davenport in the 
library. She had knocked at the nursery door, and 
Isabel had come herself, but had told her nothing ; 
she would come down to them soon. So they had 
to wait for another quarter of an hour, or more ; and 
when Isabel did come, her face showed that she 
brought no good tidings. 

* Little Sophie is very ill — dangerously so, Dr 
Graham fears. He is greatly afraid of fever — brain 
fever. Oh, Maude, what dreadful mischief your 
wicked passion has caused ! But you had better 
come and look at poor little Sophie all three of you. 
Aunt Mary said I might bring you.' 

Maude shrank back ; she could not bear it, she 
said; but Isabel told her she must come, that it 
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might make a deeper impression on her. One glance 
at the little girl was enough for Maude ; she could 
not look again. The pale face, the dark hair combed 
off from the forehead, and the white bandage round 
the temples ; the bright eyes, not closed now, but 
moving restlessly about, and the moanings and toss- 
ings, did make an impression on Maude that she 
would not easily forget. She was very glad to be 
safely back to the schoolroom again. 

Lilian stayed up-stairs in the hope of being useful, 
and Alice had gone off somewhere ; so Maude was 
alone. She had been there a long time, and the 
loom was quite dark, except the bright light around 
the fire, when the door opened, and Mr Davenport 
entered. 

'Maude!' 

Maude did not answer — only drew herself further 
into the corner where she was crouched. 

' Maude, are you here ?' 

At the second summons she came slowly forward. 

' Come here, Maude ; I want to talk to you.' 

Mr Davenport sat down, and took his daughter on 
his lap. Maude leaned her head on his shoulder, 
still sobbing. 

' Hush, Maude. You have cried quite enough ; 
you will make yourself ill/ 

Something in the tone of Mr Davenport's voice 
made Maude use violent efforts to restrain herself; 
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and after a while she succeeded, and raised her 
head. 

' Papa, you are angry with me,' she said in a low 
tone. 

* Anger is not the word, Maude. I am displeased, 
grieved, sorry, but not angry. But oh, Maude, I 
am grieved that you should give way to these angry 
passions. You have a passionate temper, and you 
have long known it ; but you have never set your- 
self earnestly to conquer it, and so it has come to 

this/ 

1 

' Papa, I did not mean to do it.' 

'No, Maude, I know you did not mean to hit 
dear little Sophie ; but when you threw the book at 
Charlie, in your anger, for what was purely an acci- 
dent, you did not care how much you might hurt 
him.' 

'I did not think it was an accident then, papa; 
and I hardly knew what I was doing.' 

' Because your passion had so carried you away. 
It is of such wicked, angry feelings that God speaks 
when He says, " Thou shalt not kill." Do not start, 
Maude ; you broke that commandment, for it is said, 
" He that hateth his brother is a murderer ;" and 
your feelings towards Charlie must have come very 
near to hatred, when your passion was so roused 
against him. And it is only right that you should 
know what Dr Graham said, that if the blow had 
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been the least trifle higher, Sophie would have been 
killed on the spot ! ' 

Maude uttered a sharp cry. 

' Hush, Maude. God in mercy spared you that 
terrible trial ; and I trust, though we cannot tell yet, 
that our darling will be restored to us. But your 
sin is the same. Have you been thinking of it, 
Maude, all this long afternoon ?' 

'No, papa.' 

' Then you must think of it now, and ask God to 
forgive you. And oh, my child, let this be a deep 
and lasting warning to you not to give way to your 
evil temper. You have never tried to overcome it 
much, Maude.' 

' Not very much, papa. Sometimes I have.' 

' But you must strive always now, Maude ; and 
ask for the Holy Spirit's help ; for without that you 
will be utterly powerless.' 

Mr Davenport talked very seriously to his little 
girl for some time longer, and then he bade her go to 
her room, and think and pray over what he had said. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



KILLINGTOK. 



BR GRAHAM'S fears were not groundless. 
The fever which had threatened little 
ihie was not averted j and for three 
: four days her life was despaired of. 
Mrs Kingston was invaluable to them all during this 
time of affliction ; for she had been used to sickness, 
and was much better able than Isabel, ic her inex- 
perience, would have been to nurse and tend the little 
sufferer. Then, too, she was a great comfort to 
everybody, from Mr Davenport down to Maude. 

Poor Maude's feelings during those days may be 
better imagined than described. But the talks she 
had with her papa and Aunt Mary were of" great use 
to her i and she resolved — oh, how earnestly ! — if 
darling Sophie's life were spared, to overcome that 
terrible temper, which had caused so much sorrow. 

And God heard the many prayers that were offered 
up for the life of the child. The fever passed ; and 
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though extremely weak, Sophie was at length pro- 
nounced out of danger. What joy and thankfulness 
those tidings brought, especially to Maude ! And as 
she knelt by her bed that night, she prayed, more 
earnestly than ever, for grace to overcome her beset- 
ting sin. 

A fortnight passed ; and Sophie was able to come 
down again for an hour or two, wrapped in a shawl, 
and laid upon Aunt Mary's knee. Then the visit to 
Killington began to be talked of again. It had been 
a pleasure so long looked forward to, that the chil- 
dren felt reluctant to give it up. Mr Davenport 
heard them speaking of it one evening. 

' My little Maude/ he said, laying his hand on her 
shoulder, * I grieve to disappoint you •, but you must 
not think of going to Killington.' 

Maude's eyes filled ; but she only said, * Very well, 
papa.' 

* Do not think me harsh or unkind, my child. I 
dare say I shall feel it quite as much as you will. 
But I want you to remember this time, — never to for- 
get it, Maude.' 

* I do not think I ever shall, papa.' 

* I hope you will not •, but, if you went to Killing- 
ton, it would help to weaken the impression, and to 
lessen the good which, I trust, will arise from all this 
sorrow. It is painful to me, Maude, to forbid you 
what I know would be a great pleasure, but it is for 
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your good ; and I thought it best you should know it 
now, that you might not reckon upon going.' 

' I will try to make Sophie happy at home, papa, 
while the others are away/ 

' That is right, my darling ; then you will be 
happy yourself.' 

But Lilian did not take it so quietly as Maude had 
done. She pleaded very hard that Maude might be 
allowed to go ; but Mr Davenport was firm. Maude 
must stay at home with him. 

Lilian had not forgotten Miss Westoby all this 
time. She had paid her several visits lately ; for, as 
there had been no regular lessons during Sophie's 
illness, her time had been pretty much at her own 
disposal, and Miss Westoby enjoyed the company of 
her little friend. Lilian, too, had kept up a regular 
correspondence with Miss Page, in which the new 
desk had been found very useful. Miss Page's 
brother still lived ; but there was no hope of his 
ultimate recovery. 

Edith Morley's birthday was on the 1 2th of De- 
cember ; and a few days previously there came a note 
to Lilian, inviting her, Alice, Maude, and Charlie, 
to Killington. It came after Mr Davenport's de- 
parture, so that it could not be answered until the 
next day ; for the invitation was for a week, and 
Isabel did not know how long Mr Davenport would 
wish them to stay. Lilian was rather glad of the 
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delay ; for it gave her another opportunity of plead- 
ing for Maude. She carried the note into the school- 
room, where she found the other three. 

' Charlie ! ' she exclaimed, ' you are asked. I 
knew you would be, though you doubted it. I am 
very glad ; aren't you ? ' 

' I don't care anything about it,' replied Charlie, 
listlessly. 

' Oh, you wanted to go very much when it was 
first mentioned/ 

' May be so/ was the answer ; ' but it does not 
matter now. I had almost rather stay at home.* 

Lilian looked at him, but said nothing. She was 
learning, not outwardly, to notice the change in him, 
which no one but herself had observed. 

' I wish you were going too, Maude/ said 
Alice. 

' Oh, so do I ! ' exclaimed Lilian ; ' I mean to ask 
papa again about it to-night/ 

' No, no, Lily, you had better not,' said Maude. 
' Indeed, I don't deserve to go, I know, and papa 
does not intend I should ; so you had better not 
mention it again.' 

' Oh, but I shall, though. Papa may have changed 
his mind/ 

' It is time I was off to school/ said Charlie, rous- 
ing up. 

' If you will wait one minute, while I fetch my 
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hat, I will run down with you to the gate, Charlie,' 
said Alice. 

Charlie made no answer, but he waited ; and the 
two went away together. 

' Lily,' said Maude, when they were left alone. 

Lilian came up to her, and put her arms around her. 

' What is it, dear Maude ? * 

But Maude was silent for a little while ; and when 
she spoke, her voice told of the struggle that had 
been going on. 

' Lily, I have always thought myself a great deal 
better than you : you must have seen that I did. 
But I don't now. The last two or three weeks have 
shown me I am far worse.* 

It was a great effort for Maude to speak those 
words, and to humble herself thus. Lilian saw it was. 

' Dear Maude, don't say anything more about it. 
You were always quicker and cleverer than I am. 
We both have our faults, — at least I know I have ; 
but we will strive against them, won't we ? because 
it grieves our kind and loving Saviour when we are 
naughty.' 

' Oh, Lily, I think I have begun lately to wish to 
please God. I never cared much about it before — 
only to please papa. But I am afraid I can never 
keep from getting cross and angry, even now. I 
was very nearly being cross with Charlie for caring 
so little about going to Ellington.' 
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* But you were not, Maude, darling ; and that 
was a great thing. God is willing to help us, if we 
only ask Him ; and that makes hard things easy. 
We shall overcome at last, through Jesus. Willie 
told me so one day, — the day I lost that letter. I 
wonder where it went to. I have looked for it over 
and over again, but I can't find it. I thought it 
would have turned up long before this.' 

' I would not trouble about it, Lily ; it will be 
springing up some time.' 

* But it does trouble me very much, Maude ; 
because, you know, it was all my fault.' 

That evening Lilian again petitioned that Maude 
might be allowed to go to Ellington; but Mr Daven- 
port was very decided on the point, and Lilian had to 
give it up. Mrs Kingston, however, began the subject 
again, when the children had gone to bed, and she 
and Mr Davenport were alone in the drawing-room. 

' Then you are quite resolved that Maude shall 
not go, Elliott ? ' 

' Yes, Mary, quite ; though it has pained me much 
to be obliged to come to such a decision/ 

' But I think little Maude is really penitent.* 

' I hope so. But you know better than I do, 
Mary, that an impression, however deep at the time, 
is easily effaced from the minds of children. Now, 
I want to make Maude remember this sad affair, that 
it may be a warning to her, as long as she lives, 
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against indulging in this sinful temper -, and I hope 
this will help her to remember/ 

' I see, Elliott, and my reason goes with you ; but, 
somehow, my heart clings to the child. It will be 
such a disappointment to them all.' 

' Yes, I know,' replied Mr Davenport with a sigh ; 
' and I shall feel it as much as they will. But, apart 
from this, it does not do for Maude to go to Killing- 
ton. It makes her discontented with her own lot. 
Even one afternoon there does it ; so I do not know 
what a week would have done. Oh, Mary ! ' he 
added, after a pause, * what a loss my precious wife 
has been to us all! She knew well how to lead and 
guide our young ones ; but I — what can I do ? I am 
so little with them. I can hardly help sometimes 
longing for her here again ; and yet I would not 
bring her back if I could.' 

' Dear Elliott, no ; our Isabel is blest and happy 
for ever. But her prayers and labours for her chil- 
dren will not be lost. I trust they will all meet her 
again. Two of them at least are, I believe, treading 
in her footsteps — William and Lily.' 

' Yes, I hope so. Willie is devoting himself, heart 
and soul, to his Master's service ; and Lily, — yes, I 
think she too loves her Saviour. She has much im- 
proved of late, — grown more thoughtful and careful 
in her conduct. But my children cause me many an 
anxious hour/ 
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Isabel entered the room at that moment, and put a 
stop to the conversation. 

It was hardly a merry party that started for KU- 
lington on the morning of the nth. Lilian and 
Alice both felt their spirits rather damped because 
Maude might not join them ; and Charlie was too 
indifferent about anything, to express much enjoy- 
ment in the anticipated visit. 

' Mind, Lilian,' said Mr Davenport, as he bade 
them good-bye, ' I hold you responsible for the good 
behaviour of the party, as Miss Page is not here to 
go with you ; so don't forget.' 

' No, papa/ replied Lilian earnestly, * I will re- 
member ;' and they drove away. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



[HAT are you thinking of, Isabel ? That 
as a very deep sigh I heard as I came 



Isabel was lying on the sofa ; bat she 
half rose as her aunt spoke. 

'I was thinking, Aunt Mary, how ungrateful 
people are.' 

1 Only just discovered it, Isabel ? ' said Mrs King- 
ston, with a smile. ' I am sorry, my child, if you 
have met with ingratitude. Tell me how.' 

' Why, you know, Aunt Mary, I have not been 
into my district since Sophie began to be ill, until this 
afternoon ; and I expected they would be so glad to 
see me again. But none of them seemed to have 
missed me at all j only old Bessie Martin, she won- 
dered what had kept me away so long.' 

' And you are disappointed ?' 

' Yes, aunt -, I don't mind telling you that I am 
12 *n 
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very much disappointed. I hoped they cared for me 
more than that.* 

' Isabel, will you answer me one question ?' 

* As many as you like, dear auntie,' replied Isabel, 
seating herself on the stool at Mrs Kingston's feet, 
and looking up in her face. ' What is it to be ?' 

* This : Why did you undertake this district ?' 

* Why, Aunt Mary ?' repeated Isabel, in some 
surprise. ' Because dear mamma always visited the 
poor people, and I wanted to be like her ; besides, it 
is my duty to do what I can for them, is it not ? 
And Mr Marsden, too, wished me to take it.' 

' Was there no higher motive, Isabel ? ' 

* A higher motive, Aunt Mary ! It is right, and 
my duty ; I do not need a higher motive than that.' 

' But God does,' replied Mrs Kingston, gravely. 
* Whatever is done for Him, must be done out of 
love to Him. The cold word duty will not suffice ; 
if we are to be judged by that, we shall come very 
far short, for none of us do all that it is our duty to 
do. It is only in and through Christ that any service 
we can perform can find acceptance with God ; but 
done out of love to Him, and purified by his blood, 
then, and then only, is it pleasing in his sight. You 
do not consider anything you do for your earthly 
father a duty, Isabel ; it is a pleasure to be able to 
show your love for him ; neither would he care for 
your little attentions, if they were prompted by duty 
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only. And it is just so with God. If we love 
Him, we shall delight to do his will in all things ; but 
if not, no amount of duty will render our service 
acceptable. And it is just this want of working 
from the right motive, dear Isabel, that has made 
you so disheartened this afternoon. If you had felt 
that what you were doing was for Jesus, it would 
not much have mattered, would it, what others 
thought, when you knew that his verdict would be, 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me ?"' 

' But, Aunt Mary, if the people do not care when 
I go, how am I to do any good ?' 

' Perhaps it is partly your own fault that they do 
not care. If you go in a spirit of superiority, think- 
ing more of yourself than of them, and not sympa- 
thizing in their concerns, you are not likely to do 
any good. The poor require a gentle, loving sym- 
pathizer ; for they have much to bear, often far more 
than we have any idea of. But, my dear child, the 
best, the only wise teacher in such matters, is the 
Holy Spirit : seek to be filled by Him with the love 
of Christ, and then your labours cannot be in vain ; 
for, if they do not bear visible fruit, they will recoil in 
blessings upon your head.' 

Isabel sat silent for a long time, and Mrs Kingston 
did not interrupt her. At length she spoke in a low 
tone, and with an averted face s 
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* I am afraid, Aunt Mary, the motive you speak of 
is wanting. I have not thought of God in all I 
have done : if a thing was right, and my duty, that 
was enough. But I have never been really happy 
since mamma died,' she added with a sigh, ' though 
I hardly knew it, or at least I did not know the 
reason.' 

' But you have found it now, dear Isabel, and that 
is the first step towards remedying it. " If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally." May He lead you closer and closer 
to himself, my child.' 

' Thank you, Aunt Mary. This talk has done me 
good ; I will indeed try to act upon it.' 

' I have something more to say yet ; but we will 
defer it until another day, if you do not mind my 
telling you your faults so plainly.' 

' Dear aunt, no. If it had been any one else, I 
should 5 but you are almost like mamma.' 

Of course there were no lessons going on during 
that week, so Maude had her time at her own dis- 
posal, and it was chiefly spent in the nursery with 
Sophie ; for she was trying, as she had promised Mr 
Davenport she would do, to make her little sister 
happy in the absence of the others, and many pleasant 
hours they spent together by the nursery fire. Maude 
was busy dressing a doll which her papa had bought 
for Sophie a few days before. Susan cut out the 
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Alice began to ascend the winding stairs *, but she 
had hardly reached the third step, when a loose stone 
came tumbling down. This startled her ; but she 
took no heed to Charlie's call to come back— only 
went on more carefully. She had not gone far, 
however, when the stones began to fall rapidly around 
her. She grew frightened, and turned to come down, 
but in doing so, she placed her foot on a loose part 
which gave way beneath her, and she fell with the 
falling stones to the bottom. Charlie sprang towards 
her. 

' Oh, Alice, Alice ! Are you hurt ?' 
There was no answer, only a faint moan. It was 
well for Alice that she had not gone higher, or she 
would surely have been killed. As it was, she lay 
with closed eyes, motionless. Charlie did not know 
what to do. He knelt down beside her, and tried to 
stop, with his handkerchief, the blood that was flow- 
ing from a wound in the face. He was greatly 
alarmed •, so far away from any place where he could 
obtain help ; and it was impossible to leave Alice 
while he went to seek for some one. It was, there- 
fore, with an intense feeling of relief that he caught 
sight, through the door, of Lilian and Edith at some 
distance. They had missed Alice, and had come in 
search of her ; Lilian but truly guessing where she 
had gone. They did not venture to approach the 
tower i but hoped to see something of her where 
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they then were. Charlie's shouts and gestures, how- 
ever, soon brought them to the spot, and they quickly 
learnt from him what had happened. Lilian bent 
down over Alice, and spoke to her. 

' Oh, Alice, are you very much hurt ? Oh, I am 
afraid she is. Surely, surely she is not killed ! ' 

Lilian gently raised her head, and Alice groaned 
again, and opened her eyes, only to close them imme- 
diately. Lilian sat down on^Ke ground, and took 
Alice's head in her lap. 

' Oh, how I wish some one was here ! I am 
sadly afraid she is very much hurt.' 

' I will go back to the house and bring some one/ 
said Edith. 

' Oh, do ; and be as quick as ever you can, Edith, 
dear.' 

Charlie would have gone too, for he was very 
uneasy about his own share in the accident ; but he 
could not leave Lilian alone with Alice, so the two 
stayed and watched by her. Soon — long before 
Edith could have reached the hall — Sir Edgar 
Morley came. He had met his little daughter in the 
park, and having learnt from her what had happened, 
sent her home to order the carriage, while he came 
on to the tower. 

'What is all this about?' he said, somewhat 
sternly. ' What are you doing here ?' 

* Oh, Sir Edgar, pray don't be angry,' pleaded 
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Lilian. ' Alice ought not to have come, I know ; 
but, oh, I am afraid she is very much hurt.' 

' She will be better in the open air than in this 
close place,' said Sir Edgar, as he stooped down, and 
endeavoured to raise her in his arms. 

But at the first movement Alice groaned so fear- 
fully that he decided to leave her where she was 
until the carriage came. It was not long before it 
arrived. Then Alice was lifted carefully and gently 
into it by Sir Edgar himself ; but the motion caused 
such intense pain that she fainted. 

Lilian suggested that she should be taken at once 
to Newlyn, and Sir Edgar agreed to the suggestion, 
as it was not very much farther from where they 
then were than his own house. Besides, having to 
pass through Enfield, they could take Dr Graham 
along with them, and so Alice might have relief 
sooner than if she were taken to the hall. 

Lilian had left the old tower, but she turned back 
to take up Alice's hat, which lay on the ground. 
Under it she was rather surprised to find a letter, 
and perplexed and astonished beyond measure, when, 
on taking it up, she found it was addressed to Mr 
Marsden in Mr Davenport's handwriting. It must 
be the long lost letter ; but how could it possibly 
have come there ? However, there was no time 
now to think about it, so she put it into her pocket, 
and hastened to the carriage to assist Sir Edgar in 
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making Alice as comfortable as possible with all the 
shawls and cushions Lady Morley had sent. 

Sir Edgar would have sent Charlie back to the 
hall ; but he pleaded so earnestly to go too, that he 
was told to mount the box by the coachman, while 
Lilian and Sir Edgar joined Alice inside. Thus the 
three guests were leaving Killington without a word 
of adieu to Lady Morley or Edith. On the way 
Sir Edgar drew from Lilian fuller particulars of the 
accident. Lilian was very unwilling to admit Main- 
land's share in the affair ; but she was obliged to do 
so, in order to explain Alice's eager wish to see the 
tower. 

' Maitland ought to have had more sense than to 
repeat such a foolish story,' was Sir Edgar's remark. 
' However, the old tower shall come down : it has 
long been doomed ; but I had no idea that any one 
would go near it, especially when they had been 
forbidden doing so, as Edith and her friends have 
always been.' 

Lilian was silent. She could not excuse Alice, 
ind she did not wish her to be blamed more than she 
was already. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



DISCOVERT. 



ISABEL, as she sat in Miss Westoby's 
parlour, saw the Killing ton carriage pass, 
and the sight of it made her uneasy, 
though she could hardly have said why -, 
for it was nothing at all unusual for the Morley family 
to be in Enfield j and yet she could not help connect- 
ing its appearance somehow with the children. She 
stayed a little while longer with Miss Westoby, and 
then hastened home, where she found her worst fears 
more than realized. They had got Alice into her 
own room when she arrived, and Dr Graham was 
with her. 

The injuries were not found to be so bad as was 
at first anticipated. Alice's face was much bruised, 
and her leg was broken just above the ankle s but it 
was set, and the doctor hoped that care and quiet- 
ness would in time restore her ; yet, though there 
was no danger, her recovery would probably be very 
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tedious. Thus Alice, to gratify an idle curiosity, was 
doomed to remain for weeks in one position. 

Lilian had no time to think much about the letter 
she had found, until she and Maude had retired for 
the night ; then she drew it from her pocket to 
examine. 

' It is the long lost letter, Maude ; I was almost 
sure it was. How could it possibly have come there ?' 

* Is the money in it ? * asked Maude. 

* No, I am afraid not ; it does not feel as if it was, 
and it has certainly been opened. I wonder what I 
ought to do. I wish Willie was here that I might 
ask him ! ' 

But William was spending the first week of his 
vacation with a friend, and would not be home until 
the day before Christmas, so that Lilian could not 
have his advice. 

* Ought you not to give it to papa, and let him find 
out how it came there ?' suggested Maude. 

' Yes, I suppose I ought, to-morrow.' 
' Well, never mind the letter now, lily ; but tell 
me all you have been doing at Killington.' 

Maude was very glad to have her sister back 
again, for it was very rarely they were separated ; 
but those few days had not been without their use to 
her. The talk with her papa and Aunt Mary had 
left a deep impression, and Maude was really trying 
in earnest now to keep her temper. 
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Lilian had no opportunity of speaking to Mr 
Davenport about the letter in the morning, so she 
had to keep it until evening. The few minutes after 
breakfast which he usually spent with his children, 
were occupied by Mr Davenport in paying a short 
visit to his niece. 

' I am very sorry, Uncle Elliott,' whispered Alice, 
as he bent over her ; ' but it is my own fault, and I 
mean to be very patient.' 

* You must get well as soon as you can, my child ; 
but it will be weary work. I am afraid Lily and 
Maude are very anxious to see you as soon as you 
are able to bear it.' 

' Oh, I hope they may come very, very often.* . 

* As often as Aunt Mary will allow. She is head 
nurse, you know.' 

* And you are not angry with me, uncle ?' 

* No, Alice ; you are sufficiently punished for your 
self-will. But we will talk more about it when you 
are better.' 

* And you will not blame Charlie, please ? It was 
not his fault. I made him go ; and he knew no- 
thing about the tower being a forbidden place.' 

' Well, well •, you shall bear all the blame when 
you are well enough.' 

During the morning, Lilian and Maude were ad- 
mitted to Alice's room, one at a time, for a few 
minutes. Lilian went first. She had mentioned to 
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no one a suspicion that had been growing in her 
mind since the previous evening, that probably Alice 
knew something about the letter ; but she resolved to 
ask her herself as soon as she could. And she found 
an opportunity that morning ; neither Isabel nor Mrs 
Kingston being in the room when she entered. So 
Lilian told Alice about the letter, and where she had 
found it. 

' Indeed, I know nothing about it. You surely 
don't think I would touch it,' said Alice, a little re- 
proachfully. 

* But however did it get there, Alice ? I can't 
possibly tell.' 

* Nor I, either ; but I am quite sure I had nothing 
to do with it. I have never even seen it.* 

There was no doubting the truthfulness of Alice's 
statement, and Lilian's face brightened. 

* I am very glad to hear you say so, Alice ; I was 
a little afraid you might. I must give papa the letter, 
and let him find it out.' 

' I would not have touched it for the world !' said 
Alice indignantly. 

* Here comes Aunt Mary/ said Lilian. * You have 
a great deal of nursing, auntie : first Sophie, and 
now Alice.' 

' I have had a great deal of experience, lily,' re- 
plied Mrs Kingston, with rather a sad smile, ' and I 
am very glad to be of use.' 
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In spite of Lilian's resolution to give up the letter 
to her papa, and let him find out about it, she could 
not help puzzling over its reappearance the whole 
of the day. She was crossing the hall with it in her 
hand after tea, taking it to Mr Davenport, who was 
in the library, when she met Charlie. 

' What's that ?' he asked abruptly. 

' The long lost letter ; I am going to give it to 
papa/ 

Charlie's colour changed so visibly, that Lilian 
could not help noticing it •, and a sudden thought 
flashed across her mind that it must have been through 
Charlie, and not through Alice, that the letter had 
lain where she had found it. 

' Where did you find it ? ' asked Charlie, hurriedly. 

* I picked it up in the old tower, yesterday, when 
I went back for Alice's hat,' replied Lilian, looking 
him full in the face. 

' Alice ! then she had taken it there.* 

* No ; Alice knows nothing whatever about it. 
So I am afraid you must, Charlie ; for there were 
only you two there. I am going to take it to 
papa. Won't you go and tell him all you know, 
Charlie ?' 

They had been standing near the breakfast-room 
door, and, before answering, Charlie went in and 
drew Lilian after him. She was a little frightened at 
his pale face and agitated manner. 
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• I can't tell papa, Lily/ he said hoarsely ; ' you 
must.' 

' No, Charlie, that would not do ; papa would 
very much rather hear it from you. Besides, I know 
nothing about k, I can only guess. Come, I am 
going ; won't you come ?' 

But Charlie shrank back. 

' Are you quite sure it is that letter, Lily ? I — I 
expected it was destroyed.' 

' Yes, quite sure. It is addressed to Mr Marsden 
in papa's writing. I have not opened it ; but I am 
afraid the money is not there. But if you know any- 
thing at all about it, indeed you ought to tell papa.' 

It required all Lilian's efforts to persuade Charlie 
to go with her ; but at length he yielded, for he felt 
that the confession must come now, sooner or later ; 
so they went to the library together. Mr Daven- 
port was sitting by the fire. Lilian went up to him 
with the letter in her hand, and explained in a few 
words where she had found it. 

' I think Charlie knows something about it, but I 
don't know what. But you won't be angry with 
him, papa, please? For you know it was a great 
deal my fault ; I ought not to have left it where I 
did.' 

Lilian glided away, leaving Charlie alone with his 
father. There was silence for a minute or two ; for 
Mr Davenport hardly comprehended the matter. 
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He turned over the letter Lilian had left in his hand, 
opened it and read it, and found it to be indeed the 
one that had been lost so long. 'And Charlie knew 
something of it i He looked up, and saw that Charlie 
had sunk into a chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

* Charlie V 

The boy started up. 

* Oh, papa, papa ! I did not mean to do it ; in- 
deed, I did not,' he exclaimed, coming forward. 

' I do not yet know what you have done. Come 
here and tell me every particular. And mind, I 
must know all the truth.' 

And Charlie stood by Mr Davenport's side, and 
told him all, — from his first desire for a gun, and his 
wish that Grant should get him one, down to all the 
misery he had suffered from the sin he had com- 
mitted, and from his want of courage to confess it. 
It was a sad tale, and was not told without many 
sobs and tears. Charlie had been utterly amazed 
when he heard that the letter he had supposed was 
burnt long since, had suddenly reappeared ; but he 
concluded, which proved to be true, that he had de- 
stroyed the wrong one, and that this had lain in the 
pocket of his better jacket, which he happened to 
have worn the day the letter was missing, and that 
he had drawn it out with his handkerchief in the 
tower. 



fc 
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* 

Mr Davenport listened to the whole story without 
speaking. He sat shading his eyes with his hand ; 
but it was evident he was much affected by what he 
heard. It was some minutes after Charlie had ceased 
ere he broke the silence which followed. 

* So you have deceived me again, Charlie, after all 
I said to you a few weeks ago ! ' 

' Papa, I had done it then, only I could not tell 
you. But, oh, I have been so miserable ! I often 
wanted to tell you since, papa, only I could not.' 

' And, by your want of confidence, you have 
nearly broken your father's heart ! ' 

The last word was almost lost in a sob, which 
quite frightened Charlie. It seemed so sad to see 
papa cry. He crept close to him. 

' Papa ! oh, papa, forgive me !' 

When Mr Davenport spoke again it was in a 
different tone. 

' No, Charlie,' he said solemnly, * I must not for- 
give you so easily as you seem to think. When you 
deceived me before, you assured me you were sorry 
for it, so I forgave you then ; now I must have some 
signs of real repentance and amendment ; for the 
sorrow you expressed then could not have been true 
sorrow, with this grievous sin unconfessed.' 

' But, papa, I have been very, very miserable.' 

* Indeed, I hope you have been miserable, Charlie. 
You would be more hardened than I think you, if 
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you could act as you have been doing without being 
miserable. Your continued course of deceit has 
deeply pained me. Why could you not have come 
at once and asked me to allow you to have a gun ? 
You know I never refuse you any reasonable request ; 
and if I had denied you, it would only have been 
because I did not consider you old enough to be 
trusted with one •, then you would have saved your- 
self and me all this misery. Instead of that, you 
began by desiring what you knew I should not wish 
you to have, and ended by stealing money to pay for 
it. Oh, Charlie, Charlie ! I little thought what a 
naughty, erring boy you were.' 

Charlie said nothing ; he could not utter a word in 
self-defence ; he sank on his knees and covered his 
face with his hands. Presently Mr Davenport went 
on in a voice less stern. 

' I do not want to be too hard upon you, Charlie. 
You have fallen, deeply fallen •, but there is no reason 
why you should not rise again. This want of truth- 
ful acting is your besetting sin ; but it may be con- 
quered, if you set yourself earnestly to work, in 
humble dependence on God for help. Will you do 
this, Charlie ? Will you make it your constant aim 
to be truthful in all things ?' 

* I will try, papa,' was the earnest response. 

' Yes ; and it will not be one effort or two that 
will accomplish it. Continual watching and striving 
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will be needed ; for you know, Charlie, that it is 
partly your want of moral courage that has led you 
into all this sin. If you had had sufficient resolution 
to confess your first step in the wrong direction, all 
this after course of deceit and sin would have been 
avoided. And what has it brought you ? Certainly 
not pleasure •, you can have had no enjoyment in the 
gun obtained in such a manner.' 

' No,' said Charlie, fervently, * I could hardly bear 
to think of it, much less to see it. I have not had a 
happy moment, papa, since I took the sovereign, I 
was so afraid of being found out. Oh, how often 
have I wished those few minutes back again !' 

* Yes, Charlie •, but our actions once done, are 
done for ever. They may, and, thank God, they can 
be repented of, and forgiven, and blotted out from 
the book of his remembrance, by the blood of Christ ; 
but they are done, and their effects remain upon our- 
selves and others. God grant that the sins you have 
committed may be washed away, and not rise up 
against you ! ' 

An unspoken amen rose from the depths of Charlie's 
heart. Mr Davenport talked with him seriously for 
some time longer, and then knelt and prayed with 
him ere dismissing him. When they rose, Mr 
Davenport wished the boy good night. 

' Good night, papa,' was all Charlie said. 

He would have pleaded against the sentence passed 

14 
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upon him ; but he looked up into his father's face, 
and felt it would be useless. He had reached the 
door ; but turned round ere he opened it. The stern 
look had passed, and Mr Davenport was gazing at 
him with eyes overflowing with tears, and beaming 
with love and pity. With one bound the boy was ar 
his side, and threw himself, sobbing violently, into 
the arms that were now open to receive him. Mr 
Davenport kissed him several times. 

' Hush, Charlie,' he whispered; * you cannot doubt 
my love for you. It is because I love you that I have 
been talking to you thus. Your father feels for, and 
sympathizes with you more than you think ; and he 
will be ready to help you at any time.' 

* You will not believe me, papa, if I tell you how 
sorry I am to have grieved you so much,' said Charlie, 
sorrowfully ; * but I will try to prove it •, oh, I will 
try so hard/ 

* I hope you will, Charlie. I think you will ; for 
I trust what has passed will be a life-long lesson to 
you. And now, my child, — weak, erring, but still 
my child, — good night.' 

When Charlie reached nis own room, he fell on 
his knees by the bed. It was long since he had 
knelt there — hardly once since the day he had taken 
the sovereign ; for so long as that heavy weight lay 
on his heart, he felt as if he could not pray. Now it 
was all gone, and he was almost happy. The sin 
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that had been confessed to the earthly father was 
carried to the heavenly one ; and there, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, earnest resolutions were made 
and registered in heaven. 

Charlie was. deeply sorry for the grief he had 
caused Mr Davenport. Perhaps, if the words of 
rebuke and advice had been all that had passed, he 
would have come away, thinking his father harsh and 
stern. But the love and tenderness which followed 
had completely melted his heart. He was thoroughly 
humbled and penitent now. 

' You seem weary and tired, papa dear,' said 
Isabel, when Mr Davenport came into the drawing- 
room, after the children had gone to bed. 

Once Isabel would not have noticed how he looked; 
but her eyes were beginning to open now to the 
wants and feelings of others. She laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and kissed the thoughtful brow. Mr 
Davenport put an arm round her. 

* No, I am not tired particularly, Isabel/ 

' Troubled, then, papa ? and about Charlie, I am 
afraid. Lily told me he had something to do with 
the lost letter ; but she could only guess what.' 

* Yes, he had more to do with it than any one 
else.' And Mr Davenport went on to give her an 
outline of the sad story he had just heard from 
Charlie. 

Isabel's only comment was, * I am very, very sorry.' 
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She was silent for a long time, thinking. 
Papa, she said at last, looking up into his face, 
and speaking with evident effort, ' I am afraid I am a 
good deal to blame for the deceit which is so paining 
you. If I had not been so entirely engrossed with 
myself and my own concerns, I think I should have 
noticed that something was amiss with Charlie. In- 
deed, I have had a passing thought or two that he 
was out of sorts about something, but I never ima- 
gined anything so bad as this.' 

Mr Davenport sighed. 

' Ah, your mother is an unspeakable loss to us all. 
She would have watched over each of you, and de- 
tected the least wrong.' 

' And I fancied I was filling her place/ said Isabel, 
with tearful eyes. * How mistaken I have been ! ' 

' It was hardly to be expected you should, my 
child. Hers was not one to be easily filled.' 

'No; and yet I thought I was like her. But I 
hope I am wiser now, and I want to try to follow 
her, though at ever so great a distance, and be a 
better daughter and sister than I have ever yet been/ 

It was something new to Mr Davenport to hear 
Isabel so humbly confessing her faults, and it was 
soothing to his wounded heart. 

' You have been and are a comfort to me, Isabel , 
but the more you grow like your dear mother, the 
better will it be for us all* 9 
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A comfort to him ! It was with deep upbraicBngs 
that Isabel thought how little she had considered him 
in any way. How could she have been so selfish 
and thoughtless ! 

* Papa, dear, do not distress yourself about Charlie. 
Perhaps it will be such a lesson to him that he will 
never forget it.' 

* Indeed, I hope it will,' was the fervent reply. 
That evening Mr Davenport wrote a few lines to 

Grant, requesting him to send up Charlie's gun to 
Newlyn, which he did the next day, and Charlie 
begged it might be put somewhere in sight, to serve 
as a constant reminder. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OVERCOMING. 



JT was a trial to Charlie to be debarred 
from the usual kiss which accompanied 
Mr Davenport's morning and evening 
greetings of his children, and to be treated 
coldly and distantly. It was, perhaps, the greatest 
punishment the boy could have had, — the change in 
Mr Davenport's voice, and the want of that loving, 
tender affection, which was always apparent in the 
least remark addressed to the others. But Charlie 
knew that his father's eyes were upon him, and he 
strove to bear it with meekness and patience. 
1 At last came Christmas eve, and with it William. 
There was not that boisterous mirth which had been 
wont to greet his return at that season. The joy was 
deep but quiet j for no one could forget for a moment 
the contrast between the present Christmas and the 
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last, when Mrs Davenport had been in their midst, 
in all the enjoyment of health and strength, — now, 
how different ! 

There was much to hear and much to tell that 
first evening ; and Alice might perhaps have been in 
danger of being forgotten, only that Aunt Mary took 
her work up-stairs, and sat beside her. The next 
day Alice spent chiefly alone ; the others all went 
to church, both morning and afternoon, leaving only 
Susan to look after her. In the evening she was 
lying half asleep when the door opened softly, and 
Lilian entered. 

€ Am I disturbing you, Alice ? I thought you 
might be lonely, so I came to sit with you a while.' 

' Thank you, Lily. I shall be very glad to have 
you. What have you been doing down stairs ?' 

* Talking and singing hymns. Did you not hear 
us ? Willie has been playing some things out of 
Handel's " Messiah " too, and he and papa and Isabel 
have been singing them. They were just beginning 
another when I stole away. Are you not very tired 
of lying here, Alice ?' 

* Yes, very tired indeed > but I shall have to be 
here a long while yet. I do try to be patient, Lily, 
but I get very weary sometimes.' 

' Yes, you must, indeed. But you are patient, 
Alice. Aunt Mary was telling papa only this 
morning how patient you were ; and Dr Graham 
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says the same. He says you lie so quiet and still 
that you are likely to get well sooner than he 
expected.' 

Alice's face lighted up ; but she only said, ' I am 
glad of that,' and closed her eyes. 

Presently she opened them again. 

' Lily, do you know if any one has written to papa 
about me?' she asked earnestly. 

'Yes, papa wrote by this mail, to tell him all 
about the accident. But I hope you will be quite 
well again, Alie, before he gets the letter.' 

' Uncle Elliot might have had to tell papa that I 
was killed,' said Alice in a low tone, a tear or two 
forcing itself under the closed eyelids. 

' Yes ; when I first saw you, Alice, lying there 
amongst the stones, I thought you were killed. I 
was so glad to hear you moan.' 

' Aunt Mary was talking to me a good deal last 
night, Lily, and she said I ought to be very thankful 
that my life was spared. But if God be so merciful 
and kind as Aunt Mary says He is, why did He not 
keep me from being hurt at all ?' 

Lilian looked perplexed. 

' I don't know, Alice ; unless it was that God saw 
you needed to lie here a while. I am sure it must 
have been for some good end, for God is loving and 
kind, and would never have given you all this pain to 
bear if it had not been necessary. Perhaps, Alice,' 
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she went on, after a pause, ' perhaps it was to make 
you love Him more.' 

' Do you love Him, Lily ?' 

It was a minute before Lilian replied. 

' I hope I can say yes, Alice. I think I can. Once 
I was very careless, and never thought about God at 
all ; but I think, — yes, I do think I am trying to 
please Him now -, and I hope it is because I love 
Him.' 

Lilian's eyes glistened ; but they were not tears of 
sorrow. 

' That you are, Lily ! ' was Alice's emphatic reply. 
4 There is no mistake about it. I wish I was too/ 
she added with a sigh ; ' but I only care to please 
myself.' 

' Dear Alie, if you really wish it, there is the 
same help for you as for me. We can none of us 
do anything by ourselves. It is only through Jesus, 
and by the help of his Spirit, that we can please 
God.' 

' What are you two doing here ?' said William, 
putting his head in at the door. ' May I come in ? * 

' Oh, Willie ! is that you ?' exclaimed Lilian, 
springing from the bed, where she had been curled 
up close to Alice. ' Yes, of course you may.' 

' What are you talking about — secrets ?' for the 
two girls glanced at each other, but neither spoke. 

' No,' said Lilian at length. ' Perhaps Willie can 
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give you a better answer to your question than I did, 
Alice/ 

But Alice hesitated •, so Lilian repeated it. 

' Why were you not kept from being hurt, Alice ? • 
said William. ' God permits accidents to happen for 
some wise end which is often hidden from us at the 
time. But in this case, Alice, it was your own self- 
will that led you into danger ; and you therefore 
could not expect that God would interpose to save 
you from the consequences of it. If we pray, " I/ead 
us not into temptation," and are all the while running 
into it, we can hardly look for deliverance. We are 
commanded to watch as well as pray ; but, probably, 
you never thought of watching against giving way to 
self-will, Alice, or you would not have gone to the 
tower. But what was lily's answer to your ques- 
tion ?' 

' I thought,' said Lilian, ' that perhaps God had 
laid Alice here that she might learn to love Him 
more.' 

' And that is the best answer. If this affliction 
does that, Alice, if it makes you give up your own 
will — makes you submissive to the will of God, and 
of those whom He has placed over you, then indeed 
it will prove a blessing.' 

' I will try,' said Alice earnestly ; ' indeed I will 
try not to be so naughty and obstinate.' 

4 It is a difficult task for us all, to have our wills 
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subdued to God's will, — often the work of a lifetime. 
But until it is done in some measure, we cannot be 
his true children and servants. But I am talking 
here when you should be asleep, Alice. What will 
Aunt Mary say if I disturb her patient ? So I will 
say good night.' 

It did not need many days for William to discover 
that there was a change in Isabel •, that she did not 
now turn away with indifference from the little things 
in which Lilian and Maude claimed her interest and 
sympathy. But he found no opportunity of mention- 
ing it until one morning when she was sitting at her 
drawing, and he reading beside her. She had been 
called off for two or three things without that shade 
of annoyance which he remembered so well such 
occurrences used to call up, when Lilian came run- 
ning into the room. 

' Miss Westoby has sent Sarah for the two maga- 
zines, Isabel. I have got the Christian Treasury, but 
I can't find the Churchman s Family anywhere.' 

' I will help you to look for it, Lily,' said Isabel, 
laying down her pencil, and rising as she spoke. 
' Who had it the last ? ' 

' I don't know. I had it a day or two ago, but I 
think I put it back into its place.' 

' Yes, I don't think you have lost it, Lily,' said 
Isabel with a smile. ' Tou will be glad to hear, 
Willie, that lily has been growing so thoughtful and 
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careful of late; we may trust her with anything 
now/ 

' That's right, my lily of the valley.' 

Lilian's cheeks glowed. It was so pleasant to be 
spoken of thus by Isabel. 

' Perhaps Aunt Mary may have it up-stairs, Lily. 
I will go and see.' 

' Let me go, Isabel ; you want to go on with your 
drawing.' 

' Oh, the drawing can wait *, and I want to take 
this puzzle to Alice ; perhaps it may amuse her.* 

' Lily/ said William, when they were alone to- 
gether, ' I am very glad to hear Isabel's report of 
you, that you are " overcoming." ' 

' I have been trying hard, Willie ;. but I should be 
very bad if I were careless and naughty, Isabel is so 
kind and gentle to us.' 

William well understood the € now * Lilian forbore 
to add. There was not time for more ere the elder 
sister returned. 

' Here it is, Lily, Aunt Mary had it up-stairs.' 

' Thank you, Isabel/ replied Lilian, as she took 
the book and left the room ; while Isabel sat down 
again to her drawing. William rose and bent over 
her. 

' You are improving, Isabel. That is much better 
done than the one you finished just before I left in 
October.' 
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' Yes, I think it is,' said Isabel, eyeing her work 
with satisfaction ; ' but one ought to improve, Willie/ 

' Yes, and in more things than drawing, — things of 
more consequence ; and I think you are doing that 
coo, Isabel.' 

Isabel gave a quick look upwards, and then her 
eyes fell again. 

' I am sure there was need enough/ she said, after 
a pause, with a sigh. 

' We are none of us so good but we might be 
much better, Isabel/ 

' I have been very selfish, Willie, and I know you 
have noticed it. I am afraid I am not much better 
now ; but I think I have learned a little of my faults, 
and that is something/ 

' It is a great thing ; for until we know where we 
are wrong, there is no chance of being right. But 
you are altered, dear Isabel. Once you would not 
have left your drawing three several times so willingly 
as you have done this morning/ 

' That is a very small thing ; and the pleasure of 
making others happy, and of helping them in any 
way, quite makes up for the loss of the drawing. 
And yet, it is very hard sometimes to give up my own 
will and wish, and be interested in the pleasures and 
concerns of others. I believe no one but myself can 
tell how hard it is to me. You, who think of every 
one before yourself, Willie, can never understand it/ 
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* There is One who understands and knows it all, 
Isabel, — our gracious, sympathizing Saviour. He 
has trod the path of life before us, and will go with 
us in every step, whether plain or difficult.' 

' If it were not for that, I think I should utterly 
faint and fail by the way,' said Isabel in a low tone. 

Alice's leg mended more rapidly than Dr Graham 
had dared to hope •, and before the end of the month 
after the accident, she was allowed to leave her bed, 
and lie on the sofa in her room. Then she was 
carried down stairs amongst her cousins again, and 
very pleased they all were to have her there once 
more ; and there seemed a fair prospect that by the 
end of the holidays, she would be able to walk about 
nearly as well as usual. 

Those weeks did not pass very happily to Charlie. 
Though the weight that had oppressed him was gone, 
the consequences of it still remained ; and his father's 
altered manner towards him was very hard to bear. 
But the cloud was not without its uses. The boy 
was growing gentle and humble, and seemed to have 
a dread of the least approach to deceit. Mr Daven- 
port saw it all ; and at length thought fit to restore 
him again to favour. He called him to him one 
morning. 

' Charlie, my boy, it has pleased me much to see 
the way in which you have borne your punishment. 
It has been a pain and grief to me as well as to you *, 
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but I trust it will be a lesson you will never forget. 
I forgive you fully now, and I believe you will never 
cause me so much distress. again.' 

' Indeed, papa, I never will/ replied Charlie 
earnestly, throwing his arms round Mr Davenport's 
neck. 

Now the cloud was entirely gone, and Charlie was 
as bright and merry as in former days, only more 
careful to act truthfully and honestly. 

By the end of January, Aunt Mary and William 
took their departure, and Miss Page returned. The 
children welcomed her back with joy that was a little 
sobered in its manifestations by the sight of the deep 
mourning which she wore, for her brother had died 
only the week previously. Isabel received her with 
more warmth than she had ever shown towards her, 
and her deep grief was somewhat soothed by the 
evident interest manifested in herself and her sorrows. 
Mr Davenport himself inquired the particulars of her 
brother's death; and in the account she gave, the 
answer to the question Lilian was longing to ask, was 
given. His great affliction had been sanctified, and 
he had died in peace. 

Things settled down into their usual course, and 
the lessons were begun again ; and though Alice was 
still often self-willed and stupid, it was evident she 
was really trying to do better. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 



I YEAR passed away, and Christmas came 
again ; but this time it did not biing 
William. He was working hard at Cam- 
bridge for the examination, previous to 
taking his degree, and could not leave. Indeed, he 
had been busy all the year, passing the greater part 
of the long vacation at the university, and high hopes 
were entertained of his success ■, nor were they dis- 
appointed, for when the result was known, his name 
stood eleventh on the list. 

Great was the rejoicing at Newlyn on the day he 
was expected to return i but the joy was tempered 
by the sight of his pale face and weak frame. The 
constant strain of the last few months was beginning 
to tell now, and his strength was failing under it, 
for he had always been delicate, and could never 
bear very much. William had consulted a physician 
before leaving Cambridge, who gave it as his opinion, 
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that he only needed rest and quiet ; but that it would 
be wiser to defer his intention of being ordained until 
the following year, and pass the intervening time in 
perfect freedom from all work of any kind. 

It was very unwillingly that William agreed to this 
arrangement; he had been so ardently longing to 
become engaged in the work of the ministry, that 
now when his college course was ended, and he 
seemed on the point of entering upon his life work, 
it was a hard trial to be obliged to postpone it. But 
he submitted, the more so, as he himself felt that 
rest was absolutely necessary ; but none knew, not 
even Lilian, what the decision cost him. 

He came home, therefore, prepared to spend the 
spring and summer in idleness. And yet not quite 
in idleness ; William could not do that. He must 
be doing his Master's work, even when in a measure 
laid aside. With Mr Marsden's readily given per- 
mission, he gathered around him on the Sabbath and 
other evenings a few of the young men and boys of 
Enfield, and tried to lead them in the right way. And 
the earnest words, spoken in love and kindness by a 
suffering invalid, were not without their effect ; for 
Mr Marsden often declared that William had far 
more influence over those who came to him, than he 
had ever been able to obtain ; and the heart of the 
earnest pastor was often cheered and comforted by 
the true simple faith of the young man. 

15 
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Isabel devoted herself with much care and tender- 
ness to her brother ; and none who saw her tending 
him with such affectionate consideration could ever 
now call her selfish. Mr Marsden was a very fre- 
quent visitor during the spring and summer ; and 
towards the latter end of the year, with the consent 
of all parties, he claimed Isabel as his bride. 

With her departure, Lilian became more than ever 
her brother's friend and companion ; and she was 
partially released from her schoolroom duties, that 
she might spend more time with him. And those 
weeks of pleasant intercourse were highly prized by 
both. But William's health was not improving as 
either he or his friends could wish, — he was not 
stronger or better. Indeed, the hot days of summer 
seemed to have taken away rather than imparted 
strength. He therefore saw Dr Graham privately, 
and asked his opinion of his case. 

The doctor looked very grave ; but William begged 
him to tell him the whole truth, and to conceal no- 
thing from him. But the truth was far worse than 
he had looked for. The hard work of so many 
months, and the consequent tax upon his strength, 
had developed latent disease of the lungs, which had 
never been even suspected of being there, but which 
had increased so rapidly that now there could be no 
hope of recovery. It was but a question of months, 
perhaps of weeks. 
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This was indeed unexpected news to William, 
for, in all his plans for the future, he had never 
looked forward to an early death. And we cannot 
say that it was not a severe blow to him, for he had 
been so longing to be working to bring others to the 
knowledge of the Saviour, whom he loved, that to 
relinquish all hope of doing so was a sad trial to him. 
But whatever pain the intelligence brpught to himself, 
William felt that the blow would fall far more heavily 
upon those who loved and cherished him so tenderly. 
Mr Davenport was told Dr Graham's opinion that 
evening ; but the others did not know it until some 
days afterwards. 

One afternoon Lilian had brought her work, as 
usual, into the drawing-room, where William was 
lying. She was about to take the low chair at his 
side, which she generally occupied ; but thinking he 
was asleep, she sat down by the table to read, and 
became so engrossed in her book that the sound of 
his voice quite startled her. 

'lily!' 

She sprang up, and was bending over him in a 
moment. 

' Did you want anything, dear Willie ?• 

' Yes, I want you to come and sit beside me. I 
want to talk to you, Lily.' 

Lilian knelt down beside him, and laid her head on 
the pillow. William put his arms round her, but did 
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not speak just then ; he was thinking how best to tell 
her what she must soon know, and yet what must 
give her so much pain. 

' You said you wanted to talk to me, Willie/ said 
Lilian softly, at length. 

' So I do, dear •, but I was thinking how best to 
tell you something which I am sure will grieve 
your tender affectionate heart.* 

Lilian looked up with a quick, startled look, and 
her head went down again as quickly ; but in that 
one glance at her brother's face she had read truly 
what she was going to hear. It had come at times 
to her heart with a bitter pang, but she had always 
put it aside until now. 

' I think you have guessed, my darling, what it is, 1 
William went on very tenderly. ' Dr Graham thinks 
I shall not be very long with you.' 

A quick, sharp sob burst from Lilian, and a 
smothered, ' It is not true, it cannot be true.' 

' Yes, it is true, dear lily. God is seeing fit to 
call me home. I knew how much you would feel 
it •, but will it help you to bear it better to know that 
I feel it deeply too, and that, if it had been God's 
will, I could wish to live a few years longer ?' 

' But, Willie,' said Lilian, raising her tear-stained 
face for a moment, ' the doctor at Cambridge told you 
a year's rest would do you so much good ; and you 
are not a great deal worse than you were then.' 
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' Dr Graham says I am *, that one lung is gone, 
and the other much diseased. No, Lily dear, you 
must not argue against it ; you must believe it, for it 
is true.' 

' Does papa know ?' 

4 Oh yes, papa knows/ 

' And what does he say ?' 

' What you must try to say too, Lily darling, — 
that this summons is of God, and we must bow in 
submission to his will.* 

* I cannot/ was in Lilian's heart, but it did not rise 
to her lips. 

* And we shall never live together in your parson- 
age, as we have so often pictured/ she said, swallow- 
ing down a great sob, which threatened to choke 
her. 

' No, dear, I fear not ; but I hope we shall live 
together in a far better place, Lily dear, for we are 
travelling the same path/ 

* I am very far behind/ murmured Lilian. 

* If you are in the path at all, our gracious Guide 
will lead you on to the end. And you are following 
Him, Lily?' 

' I hope so/ 

* You have been a dear little sister to me, my 
darling, and a great comfort. It will be pleasant to 
think of that when I am gone/ 

* And you have been everything to me, Willie. 
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Oh, what can I do without you!' and the tears, 
which she had with difficulty suppressed, burst forth 
in a violent flood. 

William strove to soothe her, and at length suc- 
ceeded ; but the effort had been too great for him, 
and he lay back exhausted. Lilian reproached her- 
self for giving way before him, and resolved to hide 
any outward sign of grief as much as possible. But 
when William had closed his eyes as if to sleep, she 
stole quietly away, and went up-stairs, and, in the 
solitude of her own room, gave full vent to the 
anguish which oppressed her. 

Just before tea, Maude came to seek for her. Mr 
Davenport had been telling them the sad news, and 
the two sisters mingled their tears together. But 
William had not been the same to Maude that he 
had to Lilian; and her grief, though equally sincere, 
was not so deep as Lilian's. 

Lilian had many talks on the subject with her 
brother after that; and yet she found it hard to 
believe that the sad news could be true, for William 
did not seem to get materially worse. He was fading 
away, but so gradually, that they could not perceive 
any change. And Lilian sometimes hoped, what 
Charlie confidently affirmed would prove true, ' that 
Willie would be all right again when summer came.* 

Easter was early that year — the latter end of 
March ; and the month began with the east winds, 
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so trying to the invalids in our climate. They told 
upon William. He grew rapidly worse. And 
Isabel left her own home and came to Newlyn to 
Lelp to nurse him. But it was soon evident that 
neither nursing nor anything else could do any good. 
He was passing away — passing away from earth to 
enter heaven. 

Easter Sunday came. Mr Davenport was with 
him alone for a long time, and then the others were 
called in one by one, and each received a parting 
word of love and counsel. He could not say much, 
for life was waning fast. They stood around his 
bed watching him, knowing but too truly that day 
would be his last. But it was not until evening 
that the summons came. He had been sleeping 
for some time-, but at length suddenly opened his 
eyes, looked with a gaze of intense affection on each 
one, lingering last and longest on his father and 
Lilian; then turned his eyes upwards with a smile 
of unearthly radiance, and with one sigh he was 
gone. 

They laid him in the quiet churchyard of Enfield, 
beside his mother ; but it was long before the wound 
in the hearts of those left behind was healed. His 
life on earth had been short, and the hope which had 
brightened it was never realized. But he had been 
allowed to work for his heavenly Master ; and brief 
as the time hail been, there were one or two pleasing 
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testimonies that his labour had not been altogether 
in vain. 

There was a sad gap in the family circle. Lilian 
especially felt it, and she grieved long and deeply 
for her favourite brother. But the lessons she had 
learnt from him had sunk down into her heart, and 
she was endeavouring to practise them ; often failing, 
indeed, yet as often rising again, and, by Almighty 
help, treading that way, the end of which he had so 
early reached. Maude, too, was improving. I do 
not mean to say that she was never passionate nor 
ill-tempered. She was often so still. But then she 
was always so sorry and humble after any outbursts, 
that her true friends had great hope that in time she 
would entirely overcome her besetting sin. 

And Alice, — she too was earnestly striving against 
the faults of her character. And when, some years 
later, Captain Blair settled down in England, and 
Alice went to live with him again, he was surprised 
at the change that had come over his little self-willed 
daughter. But Alice herself always attributed what- 
ever was good in her to the things she had learnt, 
and the example that had been set before her, at 
Newlyn House. 
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8 HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 

BY THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON (Continued). 

v. 

CLARA MAYNARD; or, The True and 

the False. A Tale for the Times. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

" An admirable story, in which the mischievous results of Ritualistic 
teaching are effectively shown." — Rock. 

VI. 

PETER TRAWL ; or, The Adventures of 

a Whaler. With Eight Illustrations. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price $s. 

" Here will be found shipwrecks and desert islands, and hair-breadth 
escapes of every kind, all delightful and spirit-stirring." — Court Journal. 

" It is a manly sort of book, with a good deal of information in it, as 
well as the adventures which boys love." — Athenaum. 



KATE'S MOTHER. By Ellen Hodgson. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

tl A brightly told simple domestic story." — European Mail. 

" A homely tale, very charmingly told of humble family life, with its 
trials, and sorrows, and loves ; its disappointments and compensations. It 
is a thoroughly natural story, and one that will help to elevate and purify 
the life of the household. — Christian. 



POOR PAPA. By Mary W. Porter. With 

Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, sewed, is, 

" His troubles are very comic." — British Quarterly. 
" Intensely amusing." — City Press. 
" Admirably told." — Liverpool Albion. 



STORY AFTER STORY of Land and 

Sea, Man and Beast. By the Author of " Sunday 
Evenings with my Children," etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

"The pages contain engravings in abundance, each one serving to 
illustrate a pleasant little story." — Sunday School Times. 

" For young people this volume must prove quite an attractive mine of 
amusement. It will make an excellent prize." — Schoolmaster. 

"A most attractive and useful volume for young readers." — Rock. 



GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



BY MISS DOUDNEY. 

A LONG LANE WITH A TURNING. 

A Story. With Sixteen Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. 
Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 

" Miss Doudney is a charming writer of good stories without being 
goody, and this ought to be a favourite amongst her numerous works."— 
Academy. 

" A charming story for girls." — Record. 

" I consider it not only one of the best of her stories but one of the best 
stories of its kind." — Truth. 



WHAT'S IN A NAME ? With Eight Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $s, 

"One of Sarah Doudney's most charming idylls. The story is very 
sweet, full of charming surprises and soft emotions." — Court Journal. 

" One of the most charming stories it is possible to conceive." — Whitehall 
Review. 

III. 

NELLY CHAN NELL. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, y. 6d. 

" A quiet and wholesome story well told." — Daily News. 
" A clever tale, inculcating noble principles." — Christian. 

IV. 

NOTHING BUT LEAVES. With 

Frontispiece. New and Cheaper Edition. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. 3-r. 6d. 

"A pretty and well-written story." — Athenetum. 

" One of the most charming and exquisitely-told tales that we ever had 
the pleasure of perusing." — Literary World. 



THE CHILDREN'S PASTIME: Pictures 

and Stories. By L. G. S£guin, Author of "Walks 
in Algiers," etc. With 200 Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

" It contains many excellent stories. They are well illustrated by many 
woodcuts. A treasure for those who have to amuse young folk." — 
Scotsman. 

" A capital gift-book for a good boy or girl." — Literary World. 

" A welcome gift in any nursery of young children." — Literary Church* 
man. 
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CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: Stories, 

Parables, and Poems for Children. With 150 
Illustrations. By the Author of "Story after Story," etc. 
Square crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

" * Cheerful Sundays ' is the title of another volume of religious storks 
and verses for children. It is well done, and is excellently illustrated.— 
Scotsman. 

" A good book for Sunday reading for little ones." — Standard. 



SEPPEL ; or. The Burning of the Syna- 
gogue at Munich. By Gustav Nieritz. With Frontis- 
piece, is. 6d. 

" The narrative is of thrilling interest." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT 

HEARTS; or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and 

his Friends. By the same Author. Eighth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated, is. 6d. 
" One of the most beautiful stories ever written for children."— 
11 A real and genuine Christmas story." — Times. {Nonconformist. 



The "Prize" Illustrated Edition of 

FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE 

HOUSE. The Story of President Garfield's Life. 

By W. M. Thayer, Author of "George Washington," 

"The Pioneer Boy," etc., etc. Handsomely hound, large 

paper, gilt edges, price $s. 

This Edition, containing Twenty full-page Illustrations, and Two Steel 

Portraits, completes the issue of 135,000 copies of this extraordinarily 

popular work. Its subject, its style, and its appearance combine to render 

the book pre-eminently suitable for presents, prizes, and school libraries. 

Cheaper Editions at is., zs. 6d., and 3s. 6d. may also be had, con- 
taining a fine portrait of President Garfield. 

"One of the most romantic stories of our time." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

" The boyhood of Garfield, his struggles with poverty and other difficulties, 
his self-education, his strong religious sense, are all depicted in a way that 
brings out very strikingly the great character of the man." — Guardian. 

" There could not possibly be a better or more useful gift-book lor 
Christmas-tide, New Year, birthday, or indeed any ' tide,' year, or day 
than this thrilling story of one who from his earliest boyhood to the hour of 
his martyrdom, was every inch a king." — Golden Hours. 



"FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITS HOUSE." 




Spccimfn of lit IHustrafiint. 
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BY L. T. MEADE, Author of "Scamp and I? etc., etc. 

I. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NURSERY. 

With Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. Fcap. 4to, hand- 
somely bound, 5<r. 

" We have seldom seen a more spirited and delightful story for little 
children." — Guardian. 

" A most charming children's story, exquisitely illustrated." — Truth. 

" First of all, make way for his majesty, an imperious, courageous, 
delightful infant of three years, who calls himself 'Tarlie.' The lady, 
L. T. Meade, authoress of ' Scamp and I,' who tells us and her younger 
readers all about him, is assisted by T. Pym, an artist scarcely behind Miss 
Kate Greenaway in drawing children, with forty charming illustrations of 
this delightful nursery history."— Illustrated London News. 

" T. Pym, who has illustrated this book, has drawn some capital and 
natural studies of child-life. The story itself is agreeably told, its author 
evidently understanding and appreciating the little ways of children. The 
nursery tale has all the naturalness of children's conversations, and will 
forcibly appeal to the young minds for whose amusement it has been 
written. The illuminated binding is exceedingly beautiful." — Whitehall 
Review. 

II. 

HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. With 

Six Illustrations. Handsomely bound, price $j. 

" A charming story. The characters are excellently drawn."— Standard. 
" The story is worthy of the highest praise. Altogether, this is one of 
the best stories of the season." — Fall Mall Gazette. 



III. 

HERMIE'S ROSEBUDS, and other 

Stories. With Illustrations. Handsomely bound, price 
3j. 6d. 

" A collection of short pieces by this gifted authoress, illustrative of the 

quickening and ennobling influence exerted even on the worst of men by 

children. The whole series is a powerful and pathetic illustration of the 

text, ' A little child shall lead them.' • The Least of These ' is a capital 

sketch, so is ' Jack Darling's Conqueror.' "—Freeman. 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NVRSERY. 

7^~ 




Sptcimtn eftke Illustrations. 
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BY Z. T. MEADR % Author of "Scamp and /, M etc., etc. 

(Continued,) 

IV. 

SCARLET ANEMONES. With Frontispiece. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 

"Two delightful talcs."— Sheffield Independent. 

" Two pretty little shilling books. The former tells of a child who was 
lost through a careless act of deception, and found again by the sense and 
prayerfulness of a young girl. ' The Two Sisters ' is a story of the love 
and devotion of a twin for her frailer sister. Both tales are good beyond 
the average."— Christian World. 

V. 

ELLIE AND ESTHER; or, The Two 

Sisters. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 



THE ORIENT BOYS : A Tale of School 

Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 

" A healthy story, of American origin, well told, and pointing some good 
morals that boys will do well to learn."— Christian. 

" * The Orient Boys, a Tale of School Life,' will find favour among the 
boys, who will be more than interested in Carlos Chrysostomo Colimo. It 
is out of the ordinary and somewhat monotonous style on which school tales 
are constructed."— Sheffield Independent. 



CHARITY MOORE. A Story. By Lina 

Orman-Cooper. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Crown 
8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

" A tale of the brave deeds and unselfish life of a workhouse girl. It is 
romantic without being improbable, and altogether a very pretty story, 
prettily written, prettily illustrated, and prettily bound. With its covers 
decorated with holly and robins, it will be a welcome Christmas gift for 
many a little maiden." — Christian. 



GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 1$ 

BY MISS M. A. PAULL, Auttor of "Tint's Troubles," etc. 

I. 

FRIAR HILDEBRAND'S CROSS; or, 

The Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye. With Frontis- 

. piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

" The volume is beautifully written, and never were the struggles of a 
true and faithful heart more touchingly depicted. The tenderness of the 
sentiment which binds the friar to Cicely is depicted with such exquisite 
refinement and delicacy that many a bright eye will be dimmed with tears 
in the perusal."— Court Journal. 

II. 

THE FLOWER OF THE GRASS- 
MARKET. With Five Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 

" There is a healthy moral tone of a very high order sustained through- 
out the work, and an easy grace and diction, which make it highly 
commendable." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" A handsomely got-up volume. The story is admirably written. The 
reader never loses interest in the fortunes of the various characters in it."— 
Sheffield Independent. 



THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 

JESUS Told in Words Easy to Read and Under- 
stand. By the Author of " The Story of the Bible," etc. 
With Forty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" An excellent Sunday book for children ; the story is tenderly and 
brightly told, the pictures of Eastern life and Jewish manners form an 
effective running commentary on the text, which is interspersed besides with 
graphic views of the sacred cities, sites and scenery." — Times. 

" A noteworthy book for the children. The forty or more engravings 
are fresh and true designs, fitly representing Oriental costumes and scenery. 
We have so often seen the regular conventional drawing, that it did us good 
to set our eyes upon these original sketches. The building is attractive, 
and the form and type of the book are all we can desire. The language 
is suitable for children, and it tells the wondrous story so that it may be 
understood of the little ones." — Sword and Trowel. 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

I. 

STANLEY GRAHAME. A Tale of the 

Dark Continent. With Eighteen Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, £r. 

"The story never flags from beginning to end, and there can be no 
shadow of doubt that it will be received with delight by every healthy- 
minded lad. The illustrations are very good."— Scotsman. 

" A fine book for boys, full of admirably vigorous and picturesque 
writing, and of wholesome manly form."— Society. 



II. 

ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 

or, The Cruise of the " Snowbird " Crew in the 
"Arrandoon." Eight Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, $s. 

" It is a story of thrilling interest, the essence of a dozen Arctic voyages, 
lighted up by a good deal of fun and frolic, and chastened by manly 
religious feeling. It has excited us as we have read." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

" The illustrations are excellent Healthy-minded boys will find in the 
volume a source of great pleasure. It is brightly written, it is full of 
adventure, and it is thoroughly wholesome." — Scotsman. 



III. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A 

Story of Arctic Adventure. With Nine Full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, £r. 

"This is a capital story of adventure of the sort that all true boys 
delight in. Every page teems with wonderful stories 'of moving 
accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth 'scapes ' ; and perhaps the 
greatest charm about these ' yarns ' is that they are so true to nature that 
they read like actual experiences. A story which is full of ' go/ and will, 
we venture to predict, be one of the most popular ' boys' books ' of the 
season."— A cademy. 
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BY MRS. PRENTISS. 

THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. By Mrs. 

E. Prentiss, Author of " Stepping Heavenward." Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 
" One of the most charmingly delicate tales of an invalid child's life that 
we have ever read." — Nonconformist. 

THE LITTLE PREACHER. With Frontis- 

piece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
" Of the ' Little Preacher,' the scene of which is laid in the Black 
Forest, a German gentleman, talking to a friend about the authoress, 
exclaimed enthusiastically, ' I wish I knew her ! I would so like to thank 
her for her perfect picture. It is a miracle of genius,' he added, ' to be 
able thus to portray the life of a foreign people.' " — Congregation a list. 



SLYBOOTS, and other Farmyard 

Chronicles. By Beata Francis, Author of ** Fables 
and Fancies." Handsomely bound, with Numerous Illus- 
trations, is. 6d. 

" Delightfully simple and natural, and lighted up with gleams of fun and 
humour." — Literary World. 

"We have thoroughly enjoyed and heartily laughed over these 
chronicles." — Bath Journal. 

" There is a subtle moral in each of these chronicles, and the style is 
extremely humorous. A most enjoyable volume." — Derby Mercury. 



CLUNY MACPHERSON. A Tale of 

Brotherly Love. By A. E. Barr. With Six Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $s. 

" The story is of thrilling interest." — Literary World. 
" The book, which is splendidly got up, is throughout exceedingly read- 
able." — Perthshire Constitutional. 

"This singularly beautiful story." — Daily Review. 



THORNTON HALL ; or, Old Questions 

in Young Lives. By Phcebe J. McKeen. Crown 2vo, 
nicely bound, price y. 6d. 

" An interesting and well-written story. The characters of the girls are 
well drawn, and the tone of the book excellent throughout." — Church 
Sunday School Magazine. 

b 



l8 GIFT BOOKS I OR THE YOUNG. 

MRS. REANEY'S SHILLING SERIES. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, price is. each. 



Found at Last. 
Little Glory's Mission. 
Unspoken Addresses. 



Number Four, and Other 
Chippings. [Stories. 

Not Alone in the World. 



" Written with all the author's well-known sweetness and persuasiveness 
of style."— The Outlook. 

" Good little books in Mrs. Reaney's very best style. We hope they 
will sell by hundreds of thousands." — Sward and Trowel. 



CAPITAL FOR WORKING BOYS. 

Chapters on Character Building. By J. £. 
M'Conaughy. Crown 8vo, cloth, price y. 6d. 

" We should like every working boy to read it. It' is full of wise saws 
and modern instances, pithy quotations, and taking anecdotes. The spirit 
of persevering industry and independence will be fostered by such reading, 
while neatness, promptness, truthfulness, economy and true religion are not 
forgotten. Every wise father who has sons about to leave the home fire- 
side should give each one of them a copy of this capital book." — Sxvord 
and Trowel, 

THE WINTHROP FAMILY. A Story of 

New England Life Fifty Years Ago. By the Author 
of "May Chester," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d, 

" A very dainty, winsome volume." — Freeman. 

" Primitive New England life, hospitality, and home-heartedness are 
finely wrought out in it. There is a quiet, easy grace, a pleasant sparkle, 
and a genial attractiveness in the style which exactly suits the life, manner, 
and personages of the narrative. A most admirable one for home interest 
and delight."— <70&/ir» Hours. 



a 



THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN." By Julia F. Armstrong. With 
Twelve Illustrations. Handsomely bound, ciown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Very well told. The illustrations in it are well dont."— Scotsman. 
"A truly delightful story." — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
"There is no child who will not be charmed with the story." — British 
Messenger. 



"THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE CHILDREN." 




Sftiimen of Iht Illustrations. 
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WORKS BY MRS. G. S. RE A NEK 

I. 

JUST IN TIME; or, Howard Clarion's 

Rescue. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 

" It is really one of her very best books, and that is high praise indeed. 
She always writes with a purpose, and her stories clearly indicate both 
culture and a wide knowledge of the world and its needs. The secret of 
her success doubtless lies in the fact that her pictures of life are real, and 
consequently true to the experience of the reader. The present story, 
which is gracefully told, is likely to have many appreciative readers." — 
Christian Commonwealth. 

II. 

DAISY SNOWFLAKE'S SECRET. A 

Story of English Home Life. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Elegantly bound, $s. 6d. 

" Winning in style, pure and earnest in tone, and of commanding 
interest." — Daily Rex'icw. 

III. 

OUR DAUGHTERS : Their Lives Here 

and Hereafter. Eighth Thousand, cloth, $s. 6d. 
" A thoroughly wise and helpful book." — Christian. 

IV. 

OUR BROTHERS AND SONS. Fourth 

Thousand. Elegantly bound, 3-r. 6d. 

" One of her best books, written in excellent English, and with a racy, 
earnest pen." — Evangelical Magazine* 



THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. 

By Phcebe J. McKeen. With Five Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5*. 

" A pretty story of the great civil war, which, though issued in a bingle 
volume, comprises not less matter than an ordinary novel, and introduces 
the reader to many varieties of character, and numerous stirring scenes in 
the home and on the battle-field." — Daily News. 



\ 
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BY ISAAC PLEYDELL. 

IN A CORNER OF THE VINEYARD. 

A Village Story. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $s. 

" The hard, rough life of the men is vigorously drawn." — Athenaeum. 
" The characters are drawn with graphic skill, and the story is one of 
absorbing interest." — Derby Mercury. 

"A touching and stimulating story." — Christian World. 



BELL'S LADIES' READER. A Class 

Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. With an 
Introduction on the Principles of Elocution. By D. C. 
Bell, Joint Author of "Bell's Standard Elocutionist." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (yd. 



BELLS STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles and Exercises. Followed by a copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified and 
Adapted for Reading and Recitation. By D. C. and 
A. M. Bell. New and greatly Enlarged Edition. Con- 
taining over 500 of the choicest Extracts in the English 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully stated" 
Strongly half-bound in roan, 544 pages, 3-r. 6d. 
" This is the best book of the kind." — Bookseller. 



FERN GLEN FARM. By Helen Pinkerton 

Redden. With Illustrations by the Author. In crown 
8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 3^ 67/. 

" It is a singularly simple and sweet picture of child-life framed in th e 
the fairest imaginable setting of natural scenery and domestic affection. Th 
story is fragrant with the breath of trees and flowers, and pervaded with a 
healthy enjoyment of the delights of rural life that is charming and con" 
tagious. Were anything needed to increase our interest in the persons of 
her youthful heroes and heroines, it is supplied in the delicate grace and 
airy fancy that illumine the illustrations with which she has beautified her 
little book." — Presbyterian. 
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BY J. R< H HAWTHORN. 
I. 

LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larks- 
way's Strange Mission. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $s. 

" An excellently written book of incident and adventure mainly in 
Australia. The author knows how to make such a book interesting, and 
he has in this one eminently succeeded." — Scotsman. 

II. 

THE PIONEER OF A FAMILY; or, 

Adventures of a Young Governess. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. $s. 

" Few stories have such an air of reality about them. Mr. Hawthorn 
has the faculty of drawing his characters in such graphic fashion, that we 
seem to have known them, and are forced to sympathise with their joys and 
sorrows." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" Full of terse and powerful sketches of colonial life." — Freeman. 



OLIVER WYNDHAM. A Tale of the 

Great Plague. By the Author of " Naomi; or, The 
Last Days of Jerusalem, "etc. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

" The chief merit of the book is the exquisite delicacy with which it 
illustrates Christian feeling and Christian principle in circumstances the 
most trying and varied." — Weekly Revieiv. 



DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford 

Story. By Tregelles Polkinghorne. With Frontis- 
piece. Handsomely bound, $s, 

" An exceedingly interesting story." — Rock. 

"A bright, vigorous, and useful work." — Freeman. 
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BY MARIE HALL nie SIB REE. 

I. 

NOBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST. 

Cr«wn 8vo, y. 6d. 

"The picture is skilfully drawn, with tender touches and with artistic 
lights. We heartily commend it. To those who have read the author's 
previous stories of 'The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl,' 'Andrew 
Marvel/ etc., this is scarcely necessary." — British Quarterly Review. 

" A more elegantly written, graceful, and powerful story the present story 
season has not yielded us." — Freeman. 

II. 

ANDREW MARVEL AND HIS 

FRIENDS. A Story of the Siege of Hull. Fourth 

Thousand. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5-r. 

" Mrs. Hall's knowledge of the historical details is as exact as her imagina- 
tion is fertile and faithful. The pictures are good, and the beautiful 
photograph of the statue of Marvel at Hull well deserves to be noted. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have certainly made it a beautiful and 
attractive book." — British Quarterly Review. 

III. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

GIPSY GIRL, and other Tales. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

" The stories are gracefully written : they are marked by good feeling 
and refined taste, and the moral conveyed by them is unexceptionable."— 
Spectator. 

IV. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

GIPSY GIRL, and THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. Two Stories. Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, price is. 

" A literary gem not less admirable for the beauty of its diction, and the 
artistic finish of its details than for its lucid exhibition of the gospel. The 
' Old, Old Story ' was seldom told in sweeter words." — 5*. 6". World. 
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CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF J. B. DE 

LIEFDE'S STORIES. 

I. 

A BRAVE RESOLVE; or, the Siege of 

Stralsund. A Story of Heroism and Adventure. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $s. 6d. 

" Gives a capital picture of the Siege of Stralsund in the Thirty Years 
War. It is an excellent historical novel." — The Guardian. 

" A highly interesting romance. The exciting events of the Thirty Years 
War are depicted with much fidelity, and the love story lends an additional 
charm to a thoroughly readable book." — Court Journal. 

" It is admirably done — we have not read a better historical story for a 
long time." — British Quarterly Review. 

II. 

THE BEGGARS ; or, the Founders of the 

Dutch Republic. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo> 
handsomely bound in cloth, y, 6d. 

" Mr. de Liefde's ' Beggars ' is a piece of genuine historical romance, fa 
of incident, and not wanting in colour and lesson. The book is a good and 
lively one, and we cordially recommend it." — Argosy. 

" This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is laid in 
the Netherlands at a time with which Mr. Motley's works have made us 
familiar. The hero of Mr. de Liefde's tale engages in an attempt to rescue 
Count Egmont the night before his execution, and afterwards takes service 
in the fleet of Sea Beggars, which was so troublesome to Spain, and of such 
service to the young Dutch Republic. There is no lack of adventure in the 
book. " — A thenaum. 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE. The Story of 

his Life and Labours; or, The Weaver Boy who 
became a Missionary. By H. G. Adams. With Steel 
Portrait and Thirty Illustrations. Fifty-seventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

11 An admirable condensation of ' The Story of the Life and Labours of 
Dr. Livingstone.' Comprehensive in range, abounding in detail, and vividly 
presenting the graphic description of the great explorer himself." — Record. 



* BRAVE RESOLVE. 
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RE-ISSUE OF JACOB ABBOTTS STORIES. 

i. JUNO A QEORQIE. I in. JUNO on a JOURNEY. 
II. MARY OSBORNE. | iv. HUBERT. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price is. 6d. each. 

"Well printed and elegantly bound, will surely meet with a hearty 
welcome. We remember the delight we took in them years ago, and how 
lessons which they inculcated have left their traces until this day. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, was one of the warmest admirers of the author of ' The 
Young Christian,' and recognized in him a man of congenial spirit For 
strong common sense, knowledge of child nature, and deep religious fervour, 
we have had nothing superior to these four delightful stories." — Freeman. 

" The author of ' The Young Christian ' is really an English classic. One 
of his little books exerted such an influence on Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, that its perusal formed a turning-point in the life of that great 
preacher ; and there have probably been thousands on both sides of the 
Atlantic similarly affected by the writings of the same author. We there- 
fore welcome with peculiar satisfaction the elegant edition of four of his best 
stories." — Christian Leader. 



SHORE AND SEA. Stories of Great 

Vikings and Sea Captains. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. Ten Illustrations. Handsomely bound, g^Jt edges, 
,5*. 

"A book which is as thrilling as any romance." — Scotsman. 

" An interesting book for adventure-loving boys. It contains a capital 
description of the life, customs, and manners of the Norsemen, together with 
much pleasantly-told information concerning * Sebastian Cabot,' ' De Soto/ 
4 The Early Colonizers of Virginia,* 'Drake,' 'Hudson,' and ' Henry Morgan.' 
This collection will be deservedly popular."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" This is a carefully written and thoroughly good book. Mr. Adams has 
tried to sketch the lives of famous sea captains with fidelity as well ts with 
graphic power. . . . It is the romance of the sea as it has been actually 
realized, and boys will find it as instructive as it is interesting." — British 
Quarterly Review. 



JACOB ABBOTTS STORIES. 




Speiimtn of the rtlustra. 
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BY MARY PRYOR HACK. 
I. 

CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. Uniform with 

"Consecrated Women" and "Self-Surrender." Elegantly 
bound, 5*. 

" We know no more suitable present for a young lady than this charming 
book, with its sketches of Mary Fletcher, Elizabeth, last Duchess of 
Gordon, Ann Blackhouse, Frances Ridley Havergal, and others. It will 
be a very fountain of inspiration and encouragement to other good women." 
—Sheffield Independent. 

II. 

CONSECRATED WOMEN. Fourth 

Thousand. $s. Handsomely bound. 

"The memorials are all deeply interesting, bright, and vivid."— 
Freeman. 

'9 

" Some of these brief biographies are deeply interesting."— Record. 

" The stories of such philanthropic women are profoundly touching."— 
Spectator, 

III. 

SELF-SURRENDER. A Second Series of 

"Consecrated Women." Second Thousand. £r. cloth 
elegant. 

" A most delightful book, written by a woman, about women, and for 
women — though it may be read by men with equal pleasure and profit. 
Each of the eleven chapters contains in brief, the life, history, and work of 
some sister who was made perfect either through service or suffering."— 
Christian, 



THE SISTERS OF GLENCOE ; or, 

Letitia's Choice. By Eva Wynne. Twentieth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 5*. 

"Its life pictures are skilfully drawn, and the most wholesome lessons are 
enforced with fidelity and power." — Temperance Record. 

" An admirable story, illustrating in a most effective manner the mischief 
arising from the use of intoxicating liquors." — Rock. 
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BY ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 

I. 

THE CHILDREN'S PORTION. Crown 

8vo, cloth, $s. 

" As a preacher to children, Dr. Macleod has perhaps no living equal 
In these delightful chapters he seems to us to be at his best." — Christian. 

" Sunday school teachers will be glad of the very numerous illustrations 
and anecdote contained in it." — Literary World. 

"Admirable specimen of what such addresses should be, thoughtful, 
earnest, simple, full of affectionate appeal, and freely illustrated." — Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

"This is a collection of short sermons addressed to children. They are 
well adapted to strike the fancy and touch the heart of the young." — Record. 

II. 

TALKING TO THE CHILDREN. Tenth 

Edition. £r. 6d, 

" An exquisite work. Divine truths are here presented in simple language, 
illustrated by parable and anecdote at once apt and beautiful." — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

III. 

THE GENTLE HEART. A Second Series 

of "Talking to the Children." Fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Spurgeon says : "We have been fascinated with the originality and 
beauty of its thought, charmed with the simplicity and elegance of its 
language, enriched with the store of its illustrations, and blest in spirit 
through its abundant manifestation of ' the truth as it is in Jesus.' " 



LINKS IN REBECCAS LIFE. An 

American Story. By Pansy. With Frontispiece. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, $s. 

" By one of the ablest and sprightliest of American story-tellers." — 
Christian. 

" We should like to see every young lady of our acquaintance fully en- 
grossed in the reading of this book. It is an admirable five shillings' worth." 
" S word and Trowel, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF " CHRISTIE REDFERN'S 

TROUBLES," etc. 

I. 

THE BAIRNS ; or, Janet's Love and Ser- 
vice. With Five Illustrations. Thirteenth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, $s. 

" A special interest attaches to 'The Bairns.' The characters are forcibly 
delineated, and the touches of homeliness which seem almost peculiar to our 
northern kinsfolk impart a peculiar charm." — Record. 

II. 

FREDERICA AND HER GUARDIANS ; 

or, The Perils of Orphanhood. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. id. 

"An exceedingly well-told story, full of incidents of an attractive character. 
The story will be admired by all thoughtful girls." — Public Opinion. 

" A sweet, pure, and beautiful story, such as may be put with confidence 
into the hands of any English girl." — -Sheffield Independent. 

III. 

THE TWA MISS DAWSONS. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, price $s. 

" We gladly welcome a new book by the author of ' The Bairns.' That 
charming Canadian story opened a new field for readers of fiction. The 
present story is limited to Eastern Scotland. It is a family picture, settling 
down chiefly to the experiences of a charming old maiden aunt — a most 
admirable delineation — and an equally charming niece." — British Quarterly 
Review. 



YENSIE WALTON. An American Story. 

By J. R. Graham Clark. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5^, 

" In tone and spirit, plan and execution, this is a superb story. Rich in 
delineation of character, and in descriptions of real experience. A more 
fascinating and inspiring picture of a school-mistress, in one prolonged, 
prayerful, and sustained endeavour to lead an orphan pupil to Christ, was 
never drawn." — General Baptist Magazine. 
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BY EDWIN HODDER. 
I. 

EPHRAIM AND HELAH. A Story of 

the Exodus. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, $s, 

" Mr. H odder gives a vivid description of the daily life of the Hebrews 
immediately at and before, the time of the coming of Moses. The picture is 
full of interest." — The Queen. 

II. 

TOSSED ON THE WAVES. A Story of 

Young Life. Fifteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

" We cannot think that a boy could, take up the book without feeling its 
fascination, or without rising a better lad from its perusal. The scenes of 
life on the sea and in the colonies are peculiarly attractive." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

III. 

THE JUNIOR CLERK. A Tale of City 

Life. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

" Mr. Shipton observes that the author described this tale to him as a 
fiction. He remarks : ' It may be so to him, but for every one of his state- 
ments I could supply a fact. It is not merely true to nature as a narration 
of the means by which young men may be — it is a true record of the ways 
in which many have been, and many still are being — led to dishonour and 
ruin.' Such a recommendation as this will be sufficient to ensure for this 
little book a hearty welcome from many readers." — Christian World. 



THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF 

PEARLS. A Biography of Light and Shade. By 
Sarson C. Ingham. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $s. 

" ' The White Cross and Dove of PearJs ' will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who may already hare formed justly high opinions of this 
strikingly original and sympathetic writer's ability to interest, to amuse, and 
to elevate her readers. It is a fiction without false sentiment, without un- 
healthy imagination, and without a single vulgar or frivolous idea." — Daily 
Telegrafh. 
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WORKS BY IV. M. THAYER. 



A Shilling Edition op 

FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE. 

The Story of President Garfield's Ilife. Now Ready. 
140th Thousand. In Paper Boards, Illustrated Cover, with 
Fine Steel Portrait. Cloth Edition, is. dd.\ Cloth gilt, 
3j. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, gilt edges, $s. Suitable for 
Presents, Prizes, and School Libraries. 

II. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON : His Boyhood 

and Manhood. With Steel Portrait. Fifth Thousand. 
Handsomely bound, $s. 

"The character of Washington was a very noble one, and his life may 
well be taken as an example by boys. The biography is writted in a lively 
and pleasant tone, and without any of the dryness which is too often the 
accompaniment of this form of literature. While the details are all *-triciiy 
historical, the characters are made to live and breathe." — Stan far J. 

III. 

TACT, PUSH, AND PRINCIPLE. A 

Book for those who wish to Succeed in Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 3-r. 6d. 

IV. 

THE PIONEER BOY, AND HOW HE 

BECAME PRESIDENT. The Stiry of the Life 
of Abraham Lincoln. Tenth Thousand. With Portrait. 
Handsomely bound, $s. 

Many of the details of this work were furnished by President 
Lincoln himself, and by his early associates and friends. 

" Mr. Thayer is not merely a biographer, a compiler of dry details, but 
he invests his subject with a halo of delightful romance, and the result is as 
pleasing as the most imaginative book of fiction. So cleverly has the author 
done his work, that the result is a combination of pictures from the life of 
this great man, with humorous anecdote and stirring narrative."— Society. 

11 The author has done his work thoroughly well, and the result is a book 
of exciting narrative, of humorous anecdote, and of lifelike portraiture." — 
Daily Telegraph. / 

LONDON : HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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